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You need a“ preferred” 
fabric — you —the man 
or woman who loves the 
open, the forest, the stream 
and the mountains— for 
your special suit or gar- 

ment that needs 
hn Stand the severest pax: ; 
test of —=—— 


ies of- Door 
Wa os ning. 
‘(/Comfort 


We make such 
>» fabrics and make 
i> them right, to 
meet every re- 
quirement of the 
exacting sports- 
~. man or tourist. 


These cloths are highest 
grade, pure all wool worsted, 
closely woven, very durable and uniform in 
color. 


Porestry Cloth (Shade No. 65) as an out-door fabric is 
ideal, because dust and wind proof — sheds water — and 
+ ew, : Deing a beautiful shade of olive-green commends itself to the 
woodsman; has been adopted by the U.S. Government as standard for the 
Forestry Department. Comes in several weights. Nothing better made for 
ladies’ outing skirts and suits. 

Ourvauto @oth —a fabric similar to the above in weave— made jin an 
attractive shade of light brown and especially suited for riding and driving 
clothes, motorists’ apparel, outing suits and raincoats. 

Don’t confuse these fabrics with material found in ready-made sports- 
men’s apparel. 

Samples of Forestry Cloth and Qttvaute (oth sent upon request. And if 
you are unable to procure these fabrics from your tailor, we will see that you 
are supplied, upon receipt of price. When ordering specify fabric and number 
of yards desired, ForestFy Cloth $2.75, Quvaute Coth $3.50 per yard. 





American Woolen Company of New York 


J. CLIFFORD WOODHULL, Selling Agent 


American Woolen Building, 18th to 19th Sts. on 4th Ave. 
NEW YORK 
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HUNTING MOOSE IN NEW BRUNSWICK 


pe es 


On September 30, 1910, Mrs. Sipe and 
I started on our annual hunting vaca- 
tion. I had engaged Beneiah Norrad, of 
Bloomfield Ridge, York Co., New Bruns- 
wick, Canada, as guide. Moose heads 
were the trophies we were after. 

After two and one-half days’ traveling 
we arrived at Boiestown, where Mr. Nor- 
rad met us and took us to his home, five 
miles distant. The next morning we 
started to the hunting cabin, thirty-eight 
miles to the northwest. The outfit con- 
sisted of a team and a wagon loaded with 
eatables and blankets for bedding, saddle 
horses for Mrs. Sipe and me, also a 
rather novel feature of camp life, a cow, 
which furnished us plenty of milk. 

We followed up the Miramichi River 
several miles, then took an old lumber 
road, which led to our camp house at 
Lake Brook. We made twenty miles the 
first day and eighteen miles the second, 
reaching camp at 5 o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

The province of New Brunswick, al- 
though one of the first sections of the 
continent of North America inhabited by 
the white man, is literally a vast game 


SEP Es 


The secret of this is 


found in the enactment and enforcement 


preserve to-day. 
of wise game laws, together with the fact 
that about seven millions of acres are 
ungranted Although 
thickly settled in many places, there are 
New 


stillness is 


and unsettled. 


vast tracts of forest in srunswieck 
where the 
broken by the sound of the woodsman’s 
ax or the erack of the hunter’s rifle, and 


eternal seldom 


which is the domain of numerous moose, 


earibou, deer, bear, lynx, beaver, foxes 
and other small game animals and birds 
Salmon and trout fishing are of the best 
in the numerous streams and lakes of 
New Brunswick. 

The moose is generally admitted to be 
the finest game animal in America, and 
F. C. 
in the world to-day, 
‘the finest trophy that 


There are 


Selous, the most famous hunter 
considers his best 
moose head to be ‘ 
has ever fallen to my rifle’ 
two means of hunting moose, recognized 
by sportsmen, viz., ‘‘calling’’ and still- 
hunting. We tried both methods 
found the latter more agreeable and sue- 
cessful. 

The guide calls the moose with a bireh- 


and 
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MRS. SIPE STARTING OUT TO HUNT. 


bark horn about 18 inches long, imitat- 
ing with his voice the bellows, grunts, 
whines, squeals and snorts of the eow and 
bull, also the bleating of the calf. 
During the annual mating season the 
bulls roam about in the search of mates 
and the cows are so far from coy that 
they make their whereabouts known by 
loud bellows that can be heard at a dis- 
tance of two or three miles. When we 
hunted by means of ‘‘calling’’ our guide 
would take us to the shore of one of the 
numerous small lakes or ‘‘deadwaters,’’ 


caused by beaver dams, where we would 
conceal ourselves behind a small fir tree, 
while he retired a short distance into the 
woods and began to eall by imitating the 
amorous bellowing of the cow. In some 
eases this will lure the bull within range, 
but more often he will lurk in the vicin- 
ity without showing himself, being con- 
tent to horn the bushes and send back 
answering challenges. 

While hunting in this manner we saw 
several bulls, but they all had small ant- 
lers, and we wanted big trophies or none. 
Only once did a bull with desirable horns 
show himself and then Mrs. Sipe, who 
had been waiting two hours, was shiver- 
ing with cold and excitement. She sent 
three bullets his way, which only caused 
him to beat a hasty retreat into the 
woods ; but she redeemed herself the next 
opportunity. 

After a week of this kind of hunting, 
we decided to try still-hunting, as we 
were tired of sitting around in the cold 
listening to our hearts thump and 
watches tick, with an occasional snort or 
erunt of a bull the only diversion. 

All ealling was done in the morning 
and evening, as the moose lie down dur- 
ing the middle of the day. We spent 
the middle of the day loafing around 
eamp or fishing for trout and shooting 
grouse and pheasants with a 10-inch .22 
ealibre pistol. 

Two very neighborly bears hung 
around the cabin at Lake Brook and kept 
the cow badly frightened, likewise our 
cook, who was afraid to go out of the 
cabin when alone in camp. On two oc- 
easions they came during the day and 
took the venison from the ‘‘dingle,’’ or 
smoke house, right beside the cabin door. 
They used good judgment and came 
around when the hunters were absent, 
with one exception. On that occasion 
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Mrs. Sipe was in the cabin and she seized 
her rifle and ran to the door just in 
time to see the bear disappear in the 
brush, but not in time to get a shot. 
When we decided to still-hunt we 
moved to a cabin on Beaver Lake, six 
miles further north. This lake is noted 
for being one of the best, if not the best, 
lake in New Brunswick for moose, and 
the many moose we saw in and near it 
sustained its reputation. They come into 
the lake te feed on the roots of the lily 
pads, which grow in this lake in abund- 
ance. They sometimes wade out until 
nothing but the large hump on their 
shoulders is visible above the water 


After they get a mouthful of food they 
raise their heads above water and eat it. 
I timed them and found that their heads 
would be under water from fifteen to 
twenty-seven seconds. 

Moose are strong swimmers and spend 


much of their time in the water during 
the summer. I saw two cows swim across 
Beaver Lake with apparent ease; some- 
times they would stop and float awhile. 
then forge ahead again, showing that 
they were right at home in deep water. 
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About the middle or latter part of Octo- 
ber, when the lakes freeze over, the 
moose go to the hardwood ridges and 
*‘vard’’ for the winter. Here they feed 
on ground hemlock the tender 
branch of the trees and underbrush 
These ‘‘yards’’ vary in size from a few 
acres to over 100 acres, depending on 
the supply of feed and the number of 
moose in the ‘‘ yard.’’ 

Shortly after this, sometime in Novem- 
ber as a rule, the bulls shed their horns 
and their fighting is over until the fol- 
lowing fall. During the rutting season 
the bulls engage in numerous terrific 
battles, which sometimes end in the 
death of the vanquished one. Those we 


and 


killed showed many evidences in the way 
of scars and fresh wounds and broken 
antlers, of battles royal in which they 
were engaged. 

One evening I saw seven cows feeding 
in this lake at the same time and two 
bulls standing on the keeping 
guard, but neither had fine antlers. The 
next day five cows and a ealf were feed- 
ing in the lake while the big bull I shot 
stood on the bank keeping guard. 


bank 





THE HUNTING CABIN. 
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When still-hunting it is necessary to 
wear woolen clothing or material that 
makes no noise when brought into con- 
tact with underbrush. Canvas hunting 
suits are very noisy, therefore a great 
handicap. It is absolutely necessary to 
hunt up-wind because a moose’s supreme 
guard against surprise is his nose, next 
his ears, then his eyes. They usually feed 
to windward; but face about and lie 
down with nose to leeward. They depend 
upon their eyes down-wind and their 
enormous ears and sensitive nose to catch 
sound and detect odors from any direc- 


THE TWO HEADS SECURE 


tion. In order to get close to a moose one 
has to creep along under cover and make 
no noise. 

I spent two days stealing along the 
lake and dead water, in the burned 
woods, stopping frequently to listen and 
look with a net result of experience and 
observation only. 

I saw three bulls; but did not attempt 
to get within range as I could see, with 
the aid of powerful field glasses, that 
none of the antlers were of the desired 
dimensions. The third day brought sue- 
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cess, when I saw a large bull about one 
mile away, standing guard at the far- 
ther end of the lake. Through my field 
glasses I could see that he had a very 
large and beautiful pair of antlers, and 
I decided at once to try and_ possess 
them. 

I stole along very cautiously until I 
was within about 600 yards of him, when 
on peeping out from behind the brush, I 
found that two more cows had come into 
the water between him and me and that 
one of them was feeding within 100 
yards of me. The wind was blowing a 


D BY MR. AND MRS. SIPE. 


gale, and this made it easier for me. 
Watching until the cow put her head 
under the water to feed; I crawled to.an 
old pine stump at the edge of the lake. 
Here I used my glasses again and de- 
cided to chance a long shot rather. than 
attempt to get closer. 
I set my sight upto 600 yards, then 
looked again, guessed again, and set. it 
down a notch to 500 yards. I should 
have left it where it was.~.Taking -care- 
ful aim I fired and saw the ball strike 
the ground quite near him, which showed 
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me that I had under judged the distance. 
I do not think he heard the report of my 
rifle, as he only turned his massive head 
and looked at the spot where my bullet 
had struck. Throwing in another ecart- 
ridge instantly I fired again, taking a 
coarse front sight and holding at the top 
of his back. This ball struck him fair 
in the middle, just back of the shoulders. 
and he dropped his nose to the ground 
and humped up his back, then staggered 
a few steps forward and fell. 


. 
I stood and watched him a few seconds 


until he quit struggling, then walked 
leisurely up to him. The two cows near 
me stampeded to the woods with a sud- 
den rush, making the water fly; but 
three cows and a calf that were feeding 
near him waded out slowly and stood and 
looked at the fallen monarch. I approach- 
ed within 60 yards of them, when a huge 
cow, the mother of the ealf, acted as 
though she meant to attack me. She 
bristled up her mane and the long hair 
on her shoulders and advanced several 
steps toward me. I intended to shoot her 
if necessary and watched her intently, so 
intently that I failed to look where I 
walked and caught my foot in a limb and 
fell down, but was up quickly and con- 
tinued to advance. The calf seemed bad- 
ly frightened and peeped out from be- 
hind its mother, first on one side and 
then the other. Its long legs and im- 
mense ears gave it an awkward and comi- 
cal appearance. The cow allowed me to 
come within 50 yards of her, when she 
wheeled and trotted off after the other 
cows. 

I returned to camp and after dinner 
the guide and I took some pictures, then 
skinned out the head, which he carried 
to camp, while I carried the scalp. The 
next day I accompanied Mrs. Sipe and 
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the guide, but we saw cows only. The 
following day we had better luck. Early 
in the morning we saw a big bull and 
cow feeding near the shore of the lake. 
The guide remained behind while Mrs 
Sipe and I stole upon them. We ad- 
vanced while their under 
water and stood stone still while they 
raised their heads to eat and watch. We 
finally got within about 110 yards of 


heads were 


them, having crawled the last few yards. 

It was snowing a little, which made 
shooting rather difficult, and Mrs. Sipe 
was excited a little at first, and could 
not find a suitable opening in the inter- 
vening brush to shoot through. While 
she was thus engaged, the bull swung 
around and fled from us, making a vital 
shot impossible. She sat down and waited 
until he turned his side to us again. Then 
I whispered to her to get up and shoot 
him in the shoulder. 

When her rifle cracked I saw hair fly 
from his shoulder, and I called out,‘‘ You 
have got him, but give it to him again,”’ 
and she shot again, striking him behind 
the shoulder, but too high. He staggered 
out of the water and up the bank, when 
she shot him again in the left hip, when 
he fell, but struggled to his feet again, 
and staggered a few steps. He then fell 
again and was dead when we reached 
him. 

We removed the scalp and head and 
took them to camp, as before. We could 
take no pictures because it was snowing 
The next day we took pictures of both 
heads at the‘‘ Hotel DeLog,’’ the old lum- 
berman’s cabin we were occupying. The 
ground was now covered with three in- 
ches of snow and we loaded the sled 
and returned to the cabin at Lake Brook. 

The following day we rested at camp 
and prepared to start for the settlement 
at Bloomfield Ridge, which we did the 
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next morning. Going in we saw a large 
bull with a fine head, in the afternoon of 
the first day, but my horse smelled him 
and became unmanageable, so that I 
could not dismount and get my gun until 
after the moose had disappeared in the 
timber. 

Coming out we saw three bulls and a 
cow very near the road. One of the bulls 
had a splendid set of horns. They stood 
and looked at our milch cow until we 
were quite close to them, then whirled 
about and trotted away. We used .32 
calibre Winchester Special rifles loaded 
with ‘‘Hoxie-ized’’ balls. Most hunters 
prefer a large calibre, but I have never 
blamed my gun when game escaped me 
—I always blame the fellow behind it. 

I have killed three moose with it; the 
first one I shot through the heart and 
the ball stuck in the skin on the opposite 
side. He turned and faced me and I 
shot him at the juncture of the neck and 
shoulder and the ball came out near his 
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flank, tearing a hole fully five inches in 
diameter, and he dropped where he 
stood. The second one I shot at short 
range and hit him behind the ear. He 
fell instantly. The third one I killed as 
described above, so I feel that the .32 
Special is heavy enough for moose if you 
put the bullet in the right place. 

When hunting big game, I think it 
pays to spend time enough to go deep 
into the woods where game is plentiful 
rather than spend the time hunting near 
settlements where game is scarce. 

We left for home well pleased with our 
hunt, having secured fine trophies for 
mounting, and pictures to paste in our 
album. This book now contains more 
than 100 pictures that bring amusing or 
pleasant memories. 

You may ask why hunt? My answer 
is: I enjoy the sport and believe that a 
few weeks spent in the primeval forest, 
where one can live close to nature, rests 
the mind and strengthens the body. 


TO A YELLOW ROSE 


Sweet yellow rose, fair, fragrant flower, 
Heart filled with sunbeams and petals of gold, 
Rarer thy perfume than that of gay beauties 
Fashion may foster, or cold eyes behold. 


Fair wilding beauty, rambling and free, 


Peeping through fence rails that shut out the road, 
Charming the passer-by hurrying onward, 
Helping a saddened heart lighten the load. 


Give me but one more sweet breath from thy petals. 
Why are the seasons so quick to be gone? 
Stay! let my burning cheek brush o’er thy coolness; 

Love of the Sunbeams, thou leave’st me alone. 


TRENE L. MAHER. 








THE LURE OF THE LONE TRAIL 


BENNO ALEXANDER 


Tho trails of the world be countless, and most of the trails be tried;-. 
You tread on the heels of the many, till you come where the ways divide; 
And one lies safe in the sunlight, and the other is dreary and wan, 
Yet you look aslant at the Lone Trail, and the Lone Trail lures you on. 


Siberia’s first gold placers 
were discovered about the 
middle of the eighteenti: 
eentury in the rugged fast 
nesses of the Ural Moun- 
tains, frowning along the 
borders of Europe and Asia. 
Primeval forests and path- 
less tundras revealed but re- 
luctantly their long hidten 
secrets. Nevertheless, some 
forty years ago, Russian 
miners, ever intrepid in 
their eastward quest of the 
precious metal, had reached 
the auriferous drifts in the 
valley of the mighty Amur 
that rolls from the heart of 
China grandly down to the 
lonely Okhotsk Sea. 

After the wonderful 
Klondike excitement the ex- 
istence of gold deposits 
throughout Siberia’s over- 
responding latitudes of simi- 
lar geological formations 
lent additional strength to 
the old tradition that the 
gold-bearing zone extended from North- 
western America to Northwestern Asia 
and that consequently the further shores 
of Bering Sea were well worth prospect- 
ing. 

The first short-lived and barbaric, but, 
oh! 30 glorious splendors of Dawson and 
Nome had begun to pale, when a persist- 
ent and seemingly well-authenticated ru- 
mor of valuable nuggets having been 
found along the shores of Northeastern 





RUSSO-KORYAK HALF-BREED GIRL. 


Kamchatka, fanned our smouldering 
imagination into brightest flames. 

There’s a race of men that don’t fit in; 
they are always tired of things that be; 
they want the strange and the new and 
they don’t know how to rest. My dear 
old ‘‘pard,’’ Austin, and I belong to this 
legion of forelopers, never enlisted and 
never discharged. ‘The fond hope that 
we were going to be numbered amongst 
the original ‘‘Forty-Niners’’ of a new 

+ 
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KORYAK WOMEN 


‘erost the 
bay,’’ lured us from the Yukon even to 
Siberia—to Vladivostok. 

There we were joined by a kindred 
spirit, a young Russian mining engi- 


California over yonder, 


neer, Ivan Ivanoviteh—soon enough he 


became plain Jack—fresh from an 


American eollege and ready for adven- 
The influenee of his unele, Col- 
onel Egerman, port captain of Vladi- 


ture. 


vostok, secured for our small party the 
unavoidable passports, mining permits 
and letters of introduction to any gov- 
ernment official we might come across in 
our wanderings. 

Our supplies were calculated for one 
year and included customary articles of 
barter, brick tea, knives, tobaeco, needles 


and beads. We supplemented our out- 
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AT THE ENTRANC! 








OF THEIR SUBTERRANEAN HOVEL. 


fit at the great American store of Enoch 
Emory, a typical Yankee of the David 
Harum stamp, whose thrift had made a 
Siberian captain of industry out of a 
penniless New England eabin-boy. 
Kamehatka, dependency of the mari- 
time province and administrative dis- 
trict of Petropavlovsk, has been a Rus- 
sian colony for over 200 years. From 
Cape Lopatka, the large peninsula’s 
southmost point, lofty mountains, over- 
topped by many active and more extinct 
voleanoes, stretch northward far into 
the Aretie The sparse settle- 
ments are ruled by magistrates, called 
Natchalniks, assisted by small detach- . 
ments of Cossacks, who exact from the 
natives the Yassak, a poll-tax payable 
Indifferent agricultural experi-- 


waste. 


in furs, 
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ments have been moderately successful 
only in the protected valley of the Kam- 
chatka, the most important of many 
streams, where some few oats, barley, 
rye and potatoes are being raised. 

On the northeast coast, there where 
the mountain chain recedes over thirty 
miles from the low littoral, the Pankara 
enters the sea, opposite to the large is- 
land of Karaginsk. A gloomily beauti- 
ful thundercloud overshadowed the 
densly wooded shores when we landed 
at Ola, the iittle Koryak hamlet near 
the Pankara’s mouth. In the course of 
a few hours our steamer, ‘‘Primorsk’’ 
had discharged our earthly possessions 
and the cargo consigned to the local 
agent of the Russian Chartered Com- 
pany, who holds the furring privileges 
of Northeastern Siberia. Only a soli- 
tary passenger, wife of the orthodox 
missionary, and the winter-accumwated 
peltry bales were taken aboard. A sharp 
salute of the whistle and the annual 
messenger of a Siberiak’s idea of civi- 
lization steamed seaward—we were cut 
out off from the busy outside world. 

Open-mouthed natives gaped curi- 
ously and a thousand hostile-looking 
dogs snarled viciously. The Natchalnik, 
however, having minutely scrutinized 
our papers, received us with open arms, 
and Father Juvenal, the Pope, offered 
us the hospitality of his log cabin. The 
pictures of Czar and Czarina, festooned 
with evergreens and the lamp-lit, softly 
glimmering icon of the patron saint 
looked in mild wonderment at the for- 
eign guests lingering over the Samovar 
and conversing with their kind host and 
the sympathetic Natchalnik as freely as 
ever Jack’s interpretation would allow. 
We learned many interesting facts 
about this out-of-the-way neck of the 
woods that night. The peninsula’s mon- 
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goloid aborigines, the rapidly decreasing 
Kamchadales proper—mostly fishermen 
—dwell around the water courses to the 
southward. 

Their northern neighbors; our friends, 
the ‘‘dog Koryaks,’’ mighty hunters and 
trappers, live in log cabins, dug-outs or 
skin tents. They belong largely to the 
orthodox church—at least nominally— 














A KORYAK MADONNA. 


are good natured and hospitable, but 
their notions of cleanliness are more than 
questionable. The occasional sight of 
our toothbrushes once caused a riot of 


‘vOUuNd AHL AM aAANnsund 
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an amazed mob. Both the women and 
the almost beardless men alike, braid 
their hair into two plaits, smoke the 
cheap Moharka tobacco, intermixed with 
birch bark, and wear nearly identical 
dresses of pelts or—in summer—gaudy 
calico. 

Further on and up to Kamchatka’s 
border, the strictly nomadic ‘‘reindeer 
Koryaks,’’ addicted to weird shamanism, 
pitch their yourtes wherever good 
feeding grounds attract their herds. 
Beyond their territory we find, in the 
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disposal, rather shaggy but hardy Ir- 
kutsk ponies, able to shift for themselves 
even in winter. As guide and helper we 
engaged the Koryak, Peter, nicknamed 
Petrushka-Parsley—from 
for this wild plant. 
was speedily pared down to Pete, as 
Ivan has surrendered to Jack long ago. 

The village of Ola is happy. A sweet 
fragrance of fish and blubber permeates 
the air, for seal and salmon were plenti- 
ful. Great numbers of geese, ducks, 
ptarmigans, snipes and waders are be- 


his fondness 
Petrushka of course 











REINDEER KORYAKS. 


interior, Tunguse tribes, along the sea- 
board the uneconquered race of the 
Tehuktches, that stoutly refuse the Yas- 
sak to this day. 

The Pankara has a length of about 90 


miles. The advanced season and a pre- 
liminary examination of accessible rock 
formation, combined with encouraging 
reports of white and native residents, 
prompted us to prospect the upper val- 


ley without delay. The Natchalnik 
placed the only three pack horses at our 


ing killed with slings, arrows or prehis- 
toric blunderbusses. Women and chil- 
dren pick salmon berries, huckleberries 
and cranberries. All these winter sup- 
plies are piled into the natural refrig- 
erator, a hole in the frozen ground, next 
to a goodly supply of wildfowl eggs 
gathered earlier in the season. Most de- 
licious odors of appetising cookery arise 
from the subterranean hovels. Wher- 
ever the entrance, which is also the 
smoke vent, is not boarded up, the dogs 
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crouch, cheek by jowl, in crowded cir- 
cles, hang their heads and sniff longing- 
ly, guessing what they are going to have 
for dinner down below. 

Pete, very busy, very important, helps 
us with our preparations for the pros- 
pecting expedition. The Natchalnik in- 
vites us to a farewell dinner (deer 
tongue, ptarmigan, 
smoked and salted 
fish, much tea and 
more Vodka) and on 
the 17th day of Au- 
gust we set out. 

The whole settle- 
ment is astir to wit- 
ness the great event. 
Our throwing of the 
good old Western dia- 
mond hiteh evokes 
interested comment 
among the Cossacks. 
Father Juvenal 
grants us his blessing 
and the emotional 
Natchalnik bids us 
godspeed with a tear- 
ful parting kiss. But 
when, evidently with 
like intent, all the 
multitude crowd lov- 
ingly closer, when 
even some Koryak 
mothers hold up their 
unwashed angel-chil- 
dren for a last mouth-to-mouth caress, we 
feign utter ignorance of their kind de- 
signs, shoulder our rifles, start the horses 
and decamp hastily for parts unknown. 
Pete leads the pack trains; he earries in 
his strong right hand an ugly looking 
bear spear with a blade a foot long and 
sharpened on both edges. 


On the third night we are encamped 
in the foothills. 
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Even here, at the threshold of boreal 
dreariness nature unfolds an almost pa- 
thetic beauty. Immediately. before us 
are seen the snow-diademed mountain 
monarchs, robed in majestically flowing 
folds of glacial ermine—-far behind the 
heaving billows of the ocean, aglitter in 
the evening sun—while all around is Si- 

beria’s virgin forest, 

the taiga, silent, un- 

trodden, mysterious. 
Toward the sea the 
greenery of the gent- 
ly undulating hills 
merges imperceptibly 
in the low and level 
tundra. The pillared 
gloom of the vastly 
predominating coni- 
fers, pine and hem- 
lock, lareh and juni- 
per, scents these 
northern woods with 
a sweet - melancholy 
charm distinetly their 
own. Less represent- 
ed are the leaf-crown- 
ed ermann  birches, 
poplars, ashes, alders 
and willows. But some 
of the tall shrubs, 
elders, snowberries, 
cuelderroses and even 
the highbashed, 


wicked, Kamehatkan 


thistle apparently also aspire to the dig- 
nity of trees. Many of the flowers-—rho- 


dodendrons, lilies, violets, 


lupines and columbines—prove familiar 


anemones, 


friends. 

Owing to widely divergent conditions 
Siberia’s fauna is not uniformly distrib- 
uted, but within their chosen haunts an- 
imals are abundant. Of big game we 
have on the Pankara the agile, keen- 





eyed mountain sheep and the powerful 
brown bear. 

Rocky mountain sheep are here re- 
placed by congeners of slighter build, 
more slender horns and pure white col- 
or. Their bands spend most of the time 
above timber, remaining even during 
the severe Kamchatkan winter amongst 
the heights whose irregularities of cliffs 
and gorges afford opportunity for shel- 
ter and exposed food supply. Some- 
times when we had nearly stalked them 
the warning whistle of the watchful mar- 
mot would drive them to headlong 
flight. Their flesh is very palatable; 
when cold weather set in we killed and 
froze enough to last all winter. 

The brown bears are of immense size, 
greatly exceeding the grizzlies of the 
Western hemisphere. Their front claws 
are shorter, thicker and more abruptly 
curved than in grizzlies. As a rule they 
give us a wide berth; in close quarters, 
however, or when wounded, they are 
veritable fiends from hell. But Pete at- 
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THE NORTHERN LIGHTS. 


tacks them, boldly and unhesitatingly, 
with his formidable spear. 

Tradition and training make all na- 
tives marksmen of the first order with 
firearms, bolos and arrows. Even small 
ermines and arctic squirrels stand no 
chance of escape at seventy-five yards; 
and the Koryaks have to shoot them in 
the head, at that, or their skins would 
be worthless. Arrows are poisoned with 
erowfoot juice, and bolos whittled out 
of fossil mammoth ivory and knotted to- 
gether with thongs. They are hurled at 
a flock of geese, entangling neck or 
wings of one or several birds, and bring- 
ing them down. The struggle for exist- 
ence has developed a sixth sense of thes: 
primitive people; the fine art of forag 
ing. Pete is no exception. He learne 
the lore of woods and worts, of furry 
feathery and finny folk. 

He provides us with grouse and ptar 
migan, with trout and grayling and un- 
der our campfire he roasts marmot anc 
poreupine. Moreover, he knows all edi 
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CROSSING THE PANKARA. 
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ble plants; wild parsley (of course), 
cress, onions, the antiscorbutic reindeer 
moss and the bulbs of the brown lily; 
and we find them good. After we had 
gently compelled him—to his horror— 
to sundry and diversified baths and 
rigged him out in some of our clothes, 
Pete was quite a presentable fellow. He 
kept himself scrubbed religiously after 
that trying to live up to our standard. 
Having made a few more trips to Ola 
with the pack train he returned the 
horses and came back to help us with 
our work. 


IT. 


The ground was frostbound nearly to 
the surface, and bedrock, reached by 
thawing through the icy gravels, was 
ten to fifteen feet deep. Keeping three 
fires agoing, for which Pete rustled the 
wood, we made good headway. Lack of 
leverage, however, makes the Russian 
shovel, which has no bend at its neck, a 
most unwieldy and exasperating utensil. 
At the beginning we struck encouraging 
colors in addition to quartz, iron pyrites, 
often in the form of mispickel and all 
the products of its decomposition such 
as magnetic oxide and hematite. Despite 
these fair prospects we had worked our 
way up to the veriest headwaters without 
tangible results early in November. Near 
the source the soil was not frozen, due 
to warm voleanie springs, and sinking 
to bedrock became impossible. There- 
fore we crossed the divide leading south- 
ward to the Russakoff River to examine 
its course down to the sea and finally to 
sled to headquarters along the shore. On 
the Russakoff we found the same condi- 
tions; tepid springs above, a few colors 
below, paydirt nowhere. 

Winter is now upon us in good earn- 
est; in December our thermometer sinks 
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YOUNG WILD GEESE. 


to 57 below. The sheep are safe beyond 
the snowdrifts; bear, marmot and porcu- 
pine have retired for their long sleep; 
only willow grouse and rock ptarmigan 
remain with us. Early in the morning 
when a moist snow is falling is the best 
time to hunt them, for then the birds 
dislike to rise. Pete traps a good many 
lynx, a few sables and outwits oceasion- 
ally even his cunning rossomaka, our 
wolverine. Overshort Jays retard our 
work though it goes ceaselessly on. Pipe- 
stems freeze and we cannot smoke out- 
doors. otherwise the intense cold that 
lies heavy on the lifeless hills does not 
work any hardship upon us in our shel- 
tered valley. A giant stove keeps our 
double tent warm. The fiery monster 
devours 28-inch sticks and glares with 
red-glowing eyes for more. 

Glorious winter stars, clear, large, un- 
approachable, glitter on the firmament. 
At midnight the Pleiades of Job and 
Homer flame from the zenith and then 
the Northern Lights, violet, silvery and 
rose come down and dance with the 
houseless snow. 

Christmas eve finds us near the Russ- 
akoff’s mouth and on New Year’s day 


we drag our sled into 
Ola. Just in time; al- 
ready midwinter sun- 
dogs loom ghost-like 
through the frost-mist in 
the south; for far to the 
northward the weather- 
witch of the Yaga-Baba 
Pass has been brewing 
her dread purga, the Si- 
berian snow storm. 
The blizzard’s fury 
raged forty-eight hceurs, 
burying the roofs of the 
lowly eabins under 
mountainous drifts; but 
from the great bench that runs all 
around the good Pope’s enormous stove 
we listened contentedly to the unfet- 
tered uproar that thundered past. 
Quickly the late orthodox Christmas- 
tide approaches. In the morning the 
entire population—and with them we— 
attended church, Father Juvenal offici- 
ating in full eanonieals of black and 
gold. Tired of standing so long in the 
seatless house of worship, we knelt de- 
voutly down with the rest of the con- 
gregation to the evident satisfaction of 
the priest. After the service the custom- 
ary feasting and drinking commenced 
that lasted fully three days. The cele- 
bration was hilarious and we did our 
best. But when the inevitable, indis- 
criminate and slobbery kissing matches 
were in order and when, apparently, a 
contest ensued as to who should get 
drunk first, we quietly withdrew. Be- 
fore the Russian New Year we were up 
and away once more, foreseeing a repeti- 
tion of the trying festivities. Our win- 
ter clothes, long since ordered, were 
ready ; they comprised jackets and trou- 
sers of yearling-reindeer skins, tanned 
soft on the inside and the hair left on 
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the outside, and knee-high stockings of 
the same material but with the fur on 


the inside. Our fur coats and hooded 
parkas, fur caps, mittens, reindeer 


sleeping bags, mucklucks and snow- 
shoes we had brought from Nome. 

We had secured two famous teams, 
each of fourteen big wolfish dogs. The 
wooden parts of the Siberian dog sled, 
the far-famed Narta, are secured to- 
gether by walrus thongs only. Runners 
are from ten to fourteen feet long and 
two feet apart. Ten inches above them 
rests on wooden blocks the bed surround- 
ed by low railings. Near its front rises 
perpendicularly from side to side a 
wooden bow behind which the driver 
sits and on which, in emergency cases, 
he pulls the sled aside. Indispensable is 
the long polka, a steelshod pole used for 
a brake, or, driven into the snow before 
the sled, for an anchor. Dogs are gen- 
erally fastened to tug in pairs. They 


are fed at night and sleep in the snow. 
We intended to follow the foothills 





KAMCHATKA BROWN BEARS. 
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into the interior up to the Alutora River 
that borders Kamchatka to the north, 
thence to circle seaward and to use the 
coast line on our home trip. We reduced 
our load to the utmost depending on 
barter for our needs. Pete and Jack 
took the lead, Austin and I the second 
sled. 

A bitter cold had sueceeded the purga 
and the hard snow trail was in splendid 
condition. <A last good-by, a happy 
howl of mingled dogs and village chil- 
dren, and we were off with a dash under 
the unearthly witchery of the morning 
moon. 

In full career we swept across the 
frozen Karuga, raced through the dog 
bedlam of Kitshiginsk and arrived at 
night in the Koryak village of Vivniksk, 
some sixty miles distant, on the shores 
of Baron Korff Bay. Over each of the 
dugouts was suspended a frozen dog, im- 
paled under the chin on the sharp end 
of a pole, a sacrifice to the Fish God, to 
insure a good salmon run for the next 
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season. Already we were beyond Father 
Juvenal’s sphere of influence. 

After many ceremonious handshakes 
we followed, stiff and hungry, the chief 
down the notched climbing stick into 
his underground dwelling, like Santa 
Klaus through the chimney. The unus- 
ually large room had a diameter of 
thirty feet and was about half as high. 
For supper we enjoyed all the delicacies 
of the season; boiled fish-eyes (staring 
at a fellow from all directions and at all 


Next day we reached, the first Your- 
tes of the wandering reindeer Koryaks. 
Near the settlement we came suddenly 
upon some deer running for their lives. 
Our dogs gave chase in full ery at once. 
Losing all control over our teams, we 
were forced to turn our sleds over, land- 
ing on our heads in a snow-bank, the 
dogs yelling and leaping in their han 
ness like fiends incarnate, while the ter- 
rified deer were escaping in mad flight 
toward the surrounding hills. 











AUSTIN AND TWO SIBERIAN MOUNTAIN SHEEP. 


angles, cross, squint and wall), fish 
heads, blubber and frozen salmon berries 
in oil. The dear ladies of the household, 
God bless them, very considerately 
licked the wooden platters and horn 
spoons quite clean and wiped them with 
moss. We made them a present of hard 
tack, tea, sugar and tobacco. In return 
we were remembered with live keepsakes 
that remained most faithfully attached 
to us all winter. On wooden platforms, 
raised along the cireular walls of the 
hut, we soon slept the sleep of the just. 


Over the Yourtes’ strong wooden 
frames deer hides—the hair on the out- 
side and cut short—are fastened sepa- 
rately, so as to be easily removable. Our 
host’s tent was about thirty-five feet in 
diameter and _ fourteen feet high. 
Around its sides smaller compartments, 
lit and heated by ever-burning lamps, 
were partitioned off. In the common 
central space flickered the cooking fire; 
overhung by kettles on wooden hooks, 
frying pans being nowhere in evidence. 
Double skins form an inner and outer 
door. 
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For our dogs a reindeer was killed for 
which we paid the magnificent price of 
a pocket-knife. Our own first meal con- 
sisted of boiled flesh of unborn deer, 
frozen uncooked marrow, looking like 
candles, and half digested, spinach-like 
moss taken from a deer’s stomach. The 
patriarch of the clan offered us choice 
tidbits with his fingers and we accepted 
them. Savage atavistic strains revive 
easily amidst fitting surroundings; civ- 
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arrival, providing us in the meantime 
with soft, fur-lined deerskin boots of 
their own. For the night we were 
packed closer than sardines; some of 
the smaller children being swung from 
the Yourte’s top in tiny cradles. 

Along the seaward mountains beyond 
we commenced against the monotonous 
toilsome winter routine of northern pros- 
pectors. But in the here prevailing 
sandstone formations we lost even all 











WILD SHEEP. 


ilization is but a thin veneer, after all. 

We furnished tea and sugar for des- 
sert. Thereupon were solemnly brought 
forth the sacred family treasures, some 
china cups. traded from an American 
whaler and bearing familiar legends, 
‘‘To Father,’’ ‘‘Merry Christmas’’ and 
‘‘Remember Me.’’ After several cups 
of tea the natives commenced to per- 
spire freely, and off came one garment 
after another, until the men were en- 
tirely naked and the women not far be- 
hind. The latter had carefully over- 
hauled and dried our footwear upon our 





traces of the yellow metal. After three 
laborious months, entirely barren cf re- 
sults as far as gold was concerned, we 
dipped into the valley.of the Alutora, 
ultimate northern border of Kamchatka, 
where the country of the Tchuktches be- 
gins. We followed this river to its 
mouth and thence slowly. worked our 
way back south trying lower water 
courses and beach for minerals. Hope 
awakened us in the morning; disappoint- 
ment bedded us at night. Having 
learned our lesson we now pay the cost. 
Nevertheless, we are a happy, vagabond- 



























ONE OF THE LYNXES PETE CAUGHT. 


ish crew, caring little and knowing less, 
how the world may plod. Every even- 
ing Austin’s mouth organ, beloved by 
the Legion of the Lost, shrills impudent 
defiance at black defeat and white wil- 
derness. Austin affects an amusing 
slang which, he fondly flatters himself, 
is the proper border lingo: ‘‘ Which the 
fellers,’’ he would retrospec- 
tively remark, ‘‘any human critter, dem- 
myerat, publican or sinner, who goes 


same is, 


mushin’ over and acrost numerous and 
various degrees of longitude and there- 
by lets mining sharps swipe his. claim 
over in God’s country, that same mortal 
ain’t got no license, gov’ment, state, or 
poetical, to holler. Now. you just let 
them cuss-words clabber in your throat.’’ 
And elabber they did! ; 
The Lure of the Lone Train seldom 
pays its soldiers of fortune in cold eash. 
But there are other glorious compensa- 








MEANING FRESH MEAT IN CAMP 





AND MUTTON CHOPS FOR BREAKFAST. 











tions. In the glowing health of outdoor 
life, trail-hardened and the savage 
strength of brute in every thew, we have 
felt the throbbing pulse of life primeval 
and Jain close to the loving heart of our 
mother, the earth. 

Thus we kept on, and one bright Sun- 
day morning in April our ice-worn Nar- 
tas drew up with a flourish in front of 
St. Andrew’s little church at Ola. just 
as Father Juvenal was dismissing his 
fold. We encountered a perfect storm 
of affectionate, but terrific welcome 
kisses which we dodged as best we could. 

The rest of sledding time we put in 
prospecting the upper Karuga which 
yielded a few colors. From its head- 
waters we scaled in May the Yaga-Baba 
Pass, 8,200 feet high, and saw in the far 
distance the Sea of Okhotsk, agleam in 
the vernal sunshine. But the ‘‘yellow 
stones’’ of native rumor proved slight 
sulphurous deposits of an ancient crater. 
After the spring breakup we sailed 
southward as far as possible with a Kor- 
yak fishing expedition, examining the 


“Thank God! 
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A DOG KORYAK. 


shore sands, unearthing nothing, how- 
ever, except a little souvenir amber. 

In July, when our old friends, the 
annual steamer ‘‘Primorsk’’ hove in 
sight we camped already on the beach 
at Ola, waiting for deliverance. Caress- 
ing the rifle we had given him, Pete, 
faithful to the end, sat sadly beside us, 
loath to see us go. But Austin’s mouth 
organ is singing softly. We know the 
tune and we know its words: 


when I’m skinned to a finish, 


I'll pike to the Yukon again; 

I'll fight, and you betit’s no sham fight; 
It’s hell, but I’ve been there before; 
And it’s better than this, by a damsite— 

So me for the Yukon once more!” 


SEPTEMBER 


Season of languorous peace and blushing garniture! 
When on the sun-dazed heath the veil of autumn holds— 
September’s thought wrapt face within dew-gemmed folds, 
And kisses down her cheek with lips and breathings pure. 
When bide in upland covers whistling quail and by the moor 
Rise forth to life untainted flowers of silent wolds; 
When shimmering stubble fields invite the mellow golds, 
And far and wide the fruit of summer’s womb insure— 


A ripening birth to ruddy aftermath. 


Then sink we easily, 


In arms of fond deep stillness like a falling tear 
Pausing upon the lashes of my love—the rising of her breasts; 
Her soundless kiss—the murmurless murmur when she rests 
Close to my cheek—the listening angels of my fear, 
Creeping across her mellow body silently. 





ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN. 
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WHEN CUPID GUARDS 
THE BORDER 


Beside the old adobe wall, 
Where clings the fragrant crimson spray; 
In whispers low their souls inthrall, 
The boy and girl of youthful May; 
No thoughts of war dwell in his heart, 
As eyes of brown meet eyes of blue, 
For love is young and pulses start 
When tender lips are pure and true. 


Guitar thrums echo faintly sweet 
Across the banks of chaparral, 
And softly bugle-notes repeat 
The message only love can tell. 
The river gleams a silver light, 
The bound’ry line of Mexico. 
Manafia speeds a star-lit night, 
When mocking birds sing sweet and low. 





Old San Antone is blithe and gay, 
With Cupid Captain in command. 
Oh, soldier boys of U. 8. A. 
And maidens of the Rio Grande. 


EFFIE McDOWELL DAVIES. 


























FOLLOWING THE HOUNDS IN OREGON 


LEE EMERSON 


Southern Oregon has good 
reason to be proud of her apples 
and pears. 

The story of their excellent 
flavor has been told many times, 
and many people have been 
brought within her borders to 
establish a home in this ideal 
paradise. I wish to record here 
an account of a hunting trip 
taken during the winter holi- 
days. I have been making hunt- 
ing trips into this part of the 
country for the past three years, 
after cougar and bear, and our 
successful trip on the first visit 
has been repeated on each suc- 
cessive excursion to the big game 
haunts. 

In response to a telegram re- 
ceived from Mr. I. C. Gamble, 
notifying me that he and his 
companion, Mr. William Darsie, 
would arrive at West Fork, 
Douglas County, Ore., on Dee 
26, we began to make prepara- 
tion for the hunt to extend over 
two weeks. Word was sent to 
Mr. Jacob Fry at Illahe, on the 
lower Rogue River to send out 
the hounds. We left West Fork 
on Dec. 27 for our first camp at 
Cold Springs, located just 1214 
miles from the railroad station. 
Before reaching our destination 
we learned that the dogs had al- 
ready arrived, for, as the pack train 
drew near, we were greeted by a chorus 
of yelps that was sweet music to the 
sportsmen, who had followed the pack 
up hill and down dale on former occas- 
ions. And here I will introduce my 


Most 


reader to this pack of hounds that are so 
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A BALD-FACED BEAR. 


likely caused by a skin or other obnoxious disease. 


widely known and justly celebrated in 
this part of the country. Happy, Ranger, 
Gloomy Gus, Booth and Kelley are their 
names. I do not know exactly to what 
breed of the dog family these five hounds 
belong. I have been informed that they 
are descendents of the Stanley stock, but 
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whatever their lineage, whether blue 
blooded or cur blood, I want to record 
here the fact that they, each and every 
one, understand their work, and anyone 
that follows after them during a hunt 
will bear witness to this testimony. Never 
ranging wide, until they scent a track, 
never paying any attention to deer, woe 
be unto the varmint that has crossed the 
ridge and leaves a scent fresh enough to 
be followed. For ordinary hunting a 
hound that will follow a track 12 hours 
old answers all requirements. 

We found that Mr. Harold Fulkerson 
had charge of the hounds. We also found 
a bright fire burning in the fire place 
and a warm supper already prepared. 
After our climb of nine miles up hill we 
found that we had a good appetite and 
the hot bread, beans, spuds and coffee 
were enjoyed by all. After supper beds 
were unrolled, guns and equipment put 
in readiness for the hunt on the morrow, 
and then all hands turned in to get a 
good rest. 

The dogs sounded an early alarm in 
the morning, and after breakfast they 
were turned loose and we started on a 
trip toward Mt. Bolivar. 

We had proceeded about four miles 
along the Cold Spring Ridge when Hap- 
py began to yelp and started to work 
over the ridge toward Walker Creek. All 
the hounds were soon working industri- 
ously, but it was evidently a cold track 
and a small animal. 

After a few minutes we called the dogs 
and started around Cougar Point in hopes 
of finding that a cougar had crossed dur- 
ing the night. Gloomy Gus refused to 
leave the cold track and we left him to 
work it out, if possible. We found, after 
proceeding about two miles further, that 
a cougar had been seratching along the 
trail, but the dogs couid find no fresh 
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track. We retraced our steps, and upon 
reaching the point where we had left one 
of the hounds we heard him working 
about one-quarter of a mile below, on 
Walker Creek. All the dogs started 
again and we followed as fast as we 
eould. Upon rounding a sharp point we 
heard them barking treed. We found on 
reaching them that they had a beautiful 
specimen of the cross fox in a small oak 
tree. 

After making the kill we returned to 
camp and found dinner awaiting us. 
After we had dined and changed our 
wet garments we organized a pinochle 
club and proceeded to test the skill of 
the different members of our party at 
this game. After supper pipes were filled 
and the evening spent in telling tales of 
the chase in the days gone by. As the 
fire leaped upward in the old fire place, 
flinging weird shadows across the old 
eabin, we all felt that it was good to be 
there, and that the charm of winter had 
as much fascination for one as the mild- 
ness of the summer, amongst the giant 
firs and pines. 

As we turned in a light snow was 
falling, and we had great hopes for a 
good day’s sport the next day. 

We got an early start and took the 
trail for the Dutch Henry Corrals in 
search of cougar. We had crossed the 
mail trail leading to Lower Rogue River, 
and were skirting along the Bear Creek 
Divide, when all the dogs gave tongue 
and started down toward Bear Creek. 
We knew at once that they had struck a 
fresh track, and, upon reaching the point 
where they had started, we saw the 
tracks of two cougars, and along their 
trail we discovered fresh blood. On fol- 
lowing down the divide about 100 yards ° 
we found the remains of a large buck. 

They had evidently dined that night 
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on this deer, and were seeking a place to 
sleep. The dogs were making the canons 
ring with their chorus of yelps and we 
followed along leisurely, knowing that 
we would soon hear Happy, bugling 
treed. This particular hound changes his 
voice when he has treed his game and 
you ean tell after the first chase when 
the quarry has been secured. Upon 
reaching the dogs we found a large cou- 
gar about 20 feet from the ground in a 
fir tree. After taking several photo- 
graphs the kill was left to Mr. Darsie, 
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over the ridge. We found two 
eougar, about 300 yards apart, awaiting 
the final call from the .33 Special. We 
had killed and removed the hides of four 
cougars in one hour and twenty-five 


more 


minutes. 

The dogs were anxious to start again. 
but as we had killed enough for one day 
we put the dogs under leash and started 
for camp. As we tramped along the trail 
that evening, humming college tunes and 
giving oceasionally a college yell (Colum- 
bia, Stanford and U. C. 


being repre- 














RESTING UP AFTER A BEAR CHASE. 


and a well-directed shot cut short the ex- 
istence of one more deer exterminator. 
The dogs were away again down the 
eahon, and, leaving one of the party to 
remove the hide, we started after the 
hounds. They treed the second one within 
a quarter of a mile. Mr. Gamble made 
the kill and the dogs were off again. We 
had only seen tracks of two panthers, but 
one of our party was sent out to keep 
track of the dogs. He reported that the 
hounds had divided and had treed just 


sented), each member of the party with 
a cougar boa around his neck, we felt 
that in truth the spirit of youth was be- 
ing renewed. The next day was spent in 
camp, and as snow was falling pretty 
heavy we decided to move the following 


Walker’s 
All arrangements for moving 
camp were left to Mr. J. O. Fuller, the 
packer, who knows these hills as well as 
most people do their back yards. An old 
hunter and guide himself, we found him 


day to our second 
Prairie. 


camp at 
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excellent company around the fire place 
and of valuable assistance in planning 
our trips each day. 

There was little snow at this camp 
and we found a good warm eabin with 
wood in abundance near at hand. We 
had seen thus far no fresh bear sign, and 
were of the opinion that the bear had 
gone into winter quarters. Our first trip 
from the new camp was along the ridge 
above West Fork Creek. The dogs start- 
ed on a trail about 10 o’clock, evidently 
that of a cougar. They worked down 
across Bobby Creek, and here we lost all 
track of them. After climbing to the 
next ridge we heard the dogs down on 
the West Fork side, and all baying furi- 
ously. Upon approaching them the cou- 
gar jumped out of the tree and down the 
rock eliff. The dogs could not follow, 
unless we made a detour and got down 
under the rocks near the creek. It was 
getting late, and calling to mind the old 
couplet: ‘‘Not the Laurel, but the Race; 
Not the Quarry, but the Chase,’’ we re- 
turned to camp. 

Our next trip led us down across the 
West Fork of Cow Creek and up on Gold 
Mountain. We had been told by a trap- 
per that he had seen fresh tracks a few 
days before leading up Gold Mountain. 
It was after 12 o’clock when the dogs 
started down a gulch to our left. As 
they did not use the nose, but were run- 
ning with heads in the air, we were sure 
they must be in sight of some animal. 
On looking across the guleh we descried 
Mr. Bruin running up the other side, in 
full view. The ground was open and free 
from underbrush. Now we were to see a 
chase near at hand. Ranger reached the 
bear first. He made a dive at his flank 
and Mr. Bear turned to give battle. But 
all the dogs were close and he turned 
down the hill at express speed. As he 
started up the other side the dogs caught 
him again. He lost no time in reaching 
a tree and was soon perched on a limb 
about 40 feet from the ground. Again 
the camera and then Mr. Darsie admin- 
istered the fatal pellet. It proved to be 
a fine specimen of the black bear family, 
but had been dining on the eareass of a 
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deer that had been killed and partly 
eaten by cougars. Just how many deer a 
cougar will destroy in one year I can 
not say. I have heard this subject dis- 
eussed often, and opinions vary. I am 
certain, however, that a large cougar will 
destroy, on an average, one deer each 
week. 

We moved camp next day to Hayes’ 
Ridge. This cabin is within eight miles 
of the railroad station. On one of our 
trips from here we met the proprietor of 
the hotel at West Fork driving a cow 
down the trail, and he informed us that 
the cow had lost her calf, and he asked 
us to keep a lookout for it. 

The dogs started on a cougar track 
about 12 o’elock. They trailed the pan- 
ther down the ridge and across the West 
Fork Creek. The cougar had run out 
on a log part way and jumped to the 
other side. All the dogs swam the stream 
but Happy, and he ran down the creek 
one mile, crossed the bridge and inter- 
cepted Mr. Cougar about one-half mile 
up the mountain as he attempted to cross 
the trail. 

Perhaps he did not reason out the 
course the cougar would take, but he cer- 
tainly exhibited a highly-developed in- 
stinet as to the direction this particular 
panther would lead the hounds. Upon 
reaching the tree we found this to be a 
very large specimen, measuring 8 feet 8 
inches in length. Upon performing an 
autopsy we found that he had eaten the 
lost calf the night before. 

We had several chases not particular- 
ly deseribed here. The net result of our 
hunt was five cougars, two bears, one 
wild cat and three foxes. We reached 
West Fork on Jan. 7, all pleased with 
our trip, and each one determined to re- 
peat it next season. I might add that last 
April while hunting at Big Bend, on the 
Rogue River, Mr. Joseph Ray and I 
killed five bears in four days, using these 
same hounds. Two years ago I killed six 
bears and five cougars during April, © 
hunting alone and with a guide. My 
readers will see that this is just reason 
for proclaiming this the ideal spot for 
big game hunting. 











CY PACKING IN MEAT. 


ON THE SPOOR OF WYOMING'S ELK 


W. B. MILLETT 


On Sept. 15, 1910, with plenty of am- 
munition and warsacks, and provision 
boxes filled to their utmost capacity, five 
of us—Ben, Leo, Cy and I—left Casper 
for Jackson’s Hole, Wyo. Our equip- 
ment consisted of a large wagon and a 
four-horse team, with four extra saddle 
horses, tents and other paraphernalia 
necessary for a four or five weeks’ out- 
ing. 

The trip was uneventful for the first 
three or four days, with the exception of 
Leo and myself shooting enough rabbits 
for fresh meat. We reached Wind River, 
west of Shoshone on the 20th, the. road 
over which we had passed being extreme- 
ly dry and hot, and the feed for the 
horses very scarce. We made a short cut 
from Shoshone to the river again, a dis- 
tance of about thirty-eight miles, and 


struck the river at Canard’s Ranch. We 
then followed up the river to DuBois. 
This end of the trip was slightly more 
agreeable, as we had plenty of water, but 
horse feed was still very scarce 

We were all in the best of spirits ex- 
cept Dad, who was slightly under the 
weather, due to poor water and the hot 
weather we had encountered a few days 
before. The evening of Sept. 24th we 
camped on Dinwiddie Creek, where Cy 
eaught the first large trout. None of the 
rest of us were successful, although the 
large boulders and rapid rate which the 
ereek runs makes it a typical place for 
the finny tribe. 

We were at this place several days be- 
hind our schedule time, as we thought we 
eould reach the big game country in ten 
days from home, but still had several 
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days to travel. We arrived in DuBois 
about 10 o’clock on Sept. 26, and learned 
from Mr. Welty, a merchant, that there 
were already several outfits who had 
gone into the big game country, this be- 
ing only one day after the game season 
had opened. We stayed here only about 
two hours, as we were anxious to get to 
our permanent camping place. It was 
this noon that Cy caught the largest fish 
on the trip, and Dad, who had held all 
previous records as the expert angler, 
was somewhat bested when Cy told him 
what a fight he had to get the monster 
safely landed. Dad only remarked that 
he wished the fish had pulled Cy into the 
river. 

We still followed up Wind River and 
On the 


29th we pitched camp about three miles 


reached the summit the 28th. 
from Black Rock Creek, on the govern- 


ment road. We had by this time seen 
numerous elk signs and concluded that 
we were getting into the big game coun. 
try. 

Our camp was very well located in a 
small patch of timber, but we were a 


long ways from water and decided to 


move to where we could get water easier, 
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so went on down to Black Rock Creek, 
where we found a very good place. 

The first day we were here Cy, Dad 
and Ben all took different directions. 
Leo and I went to the west. We had only 
been gone a short time when Leo saw 
four cows and a bull across a park and 
ealled my attention to them, thinking 
they were mountain sheep, neither of us 
having ever seen a live elk before. We 
tried to get a shot at them but were not 
successful. 

I got a shot at a large bull some time 
after that, but did not get him, as he 
was too far away. We were quite a ways 
from camp by this time and decided to 
return. The rest of the party were in 
when we got there, they haviny seen a 
few elk, but nothing they desired to shoot 
at. It was quite late in the afternoon, but 
Cy and Leo decided to go out a while on 
horseback and see if they could not find 
some new signs. They got back late that 
afternoon with a fine five-point buck 
deer which Cy had killed, making a fine 
running shot. This was the largest deer 
any of us haG ever seen and was in fine 
shape. This filled our larder in good 
shape again, a fact much appreciated, as 
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we had lived on rabbits almost all the 
time sinee we left home. 

We all hunted very hard the next day, 
but none of us were successful enough to 
even see one, nor did we see anything to 
shoot at, and when we reached camp and 
the events of the day were fully dis- 
eussed we about decided there was no 
game in that neck of the woods. 

The next day we moved down on the 
Black Rock Meadow, pitched camp, laid 
in a supply of wood and did several 
other chores; so very little was done that 
day toward hunting. The following day 
when we awoke it was snowing and blow- 
ing to ‘‘beat the band,’’ so hunting was 
postponed again that day. We sat around 
the camp stove and played solo or 
cleaned guns until noon, when Cy talked 
Leo and I into the notion of riding out 
awhile to see if we could find anything. 
We were unlucky, as it was snowing and 
blowing so hard that nothing would move 
around and no tracks were seen, so we 
returned to camp, wet and cold. 

The next morning when we awoke it 
had stopped storming and it was bright 
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and clear, with the promise of a good 
day before us. All with hearts deter- 
mined to win, we ate breakfast, saddled 
our horses and started, Cy to the south. 
Dad and Ben to the north and northeast, 
and Leo and I to the west. We had gone 
only a short distance when we discovered 
two enormous tracks, supposed by us to 
be elk tracks. 
miles when they took us into a patch of 


We followed them several 


timber which was so badly tracked up 
that we could not follow our big tracks 
any longer, so we just took the general 
direction and followed them until nearly 
11 o’eloeck, when we jumped several cows 
and calves. Within an hour we found 
ourselves in the midst of about sixty-five 
elk; the herd seemed to separate into two 
bunches, Leo taking one t-unch and I the 
other. I followed my bunch only a short 
distance when I found them on the north 
fork of Spread Creek. I was well con- 
cealed in the 
picked out two good 
glasses (as I had a special license which 
entitled me to two elk), and killed both 
with the first two shots. I was busy 


timber and brush, and 


heads with my 
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taking care of them, skinning and hang- 
ing the meat on a tree, when Leo came up 
and said he had had good luck, as he got 
a fine six pointer, which he killed the 
first shot with his .303 Savage. By the 
way, I was shooting a Winchester box 
magazine .30 ealibre with the ’06 am- 
munition. By the time we had the two 
dressed and hung up to cool it was up to 
us to try and get to camp if we didn’t 
want to stay out that nighi, as we were 
quite a ways from camp and the trail 
was awful crooked and not very plain. 
The worst-proposition we had to contend 
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find the horses, so I started to look for 
them. Leo was to stay in the road so I 
could find the way back in case I should 
get lost. I was about at the place where 
the horses were ticd, but could not see 
them; I took a few more steps and put 
my hand on the neck of my saddle horse. 
When We reached camp, which was about 
11 o’clock, we found all the other boys 
were in except Cy, who had not been 
seen since he left that morning. Dad and 
Ben had succeeded in getting each a six- 
point head, which made five that day. 
The next day the hard work began, as 





THE ELK HEADS SECURED ON THE TRIP. 


with was to find our horses, as we had 
wandered in all directions while on the 
tracks of the elk. After walking what 
seemed to be six or seven miles we came 
to the government road and to tell which 
way the horses were from there was the 
next question. We had left the horses 
that morning about a quarter of a mile 
from this road and about five miles from 
camp. We went on down the road 
toward home about a mile, when the tim- 
ber began to look a little natural. It 
was by this time about as dark as it 
could be, but we thought we could soon 


our game was about five or six miles 
from camp. Ben and Dad went after 
theirs, and Leo and I after ours. We had 
some difficulty in getting our horses to 
them, as we had thickets, wind falls and 
pole patches to cross which were almost 
impossible to get through. We worked 
like troopers all day, not even stopping 
to eat our lunch, and then after getting 
Leo’s down off the side of the mountain 
and my two in shape it was getting dark, 
so we went to camp. After working for 
four days longer we got the meat, hides 
and heads to camp; then we had to take 


























all the bone out and cure it so we could 
take the meat home, which we did, and 
were successful enough not to lose a 
pound of it. When Ben went after his 
he killed another, which made six that 
we now had, and Cy was entitled to two 
more. For nine more days we stayed 
here in camp, waiting for Cy to kill an 
elk. Finally after having walked until 
there were blisters as large as dollars 
and cracks as large as lead pencils on 
his feet, he came in one night and re- 
ported killing a nice six-pointer. To get 
this one he had laid out in wet, cold 
clothes for three nights. 

Two more days were spent in getting 
this elk to camp, and Leo, Ben, Dad and 
I set to work curing the meat, while Cy 
was hunting for his second one. He suc- 
ceeded in killing it, a nice six-pointer, the 
second day, and the next day we packed 
it to camp on three of the saddle horses, 
the balance of us staying in camp and 
getting things in readiness to start for 
home. 

We had been in camp sixteen days and 
were afraid we might be snowed in if 
we did not get across the divide soon. 
While Cy was packing in his last elk he 
lost his gun—a Remington automatic— 
and the next morning he had to retrace 
his trail and find the gun, which took 
him about three hours. When he got 
back to where the camp had been we had 
gone and he caught up with us about a 
mile up the hill. We met one of the state 
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game warden’s assistants, who was a 
very congenial gentleman, and pleased to 
know of our success. The next day was 
rainy and foggy, but we pulled camp 
just the same. We went back over the 
same road we came up on and on reach- 
ing Mr. Burlingham’s ranch our larder 
was replenished with some flour and a 
few other things which we were short on, 
and then again we went on our way 

When within about a mile of DuBois 
we found that Rhodes & Gilbert, taxider- 
mists from Lander, had put up an office, 
where we left our heads to be mounted 
by them. 

We again stocked up on provisions at 
DuBois and started for Riverton. When 
we reached Kinnear’s ranch, Cy, Dad 
and Ben went to Riverton and from 
there took the train for Casper, while 
Leo and I, with Cy’s saddle horse con- 
verted into a pack horse, cut off toward 
Shoshone, which we reached that even. 
ing. 

I was successful in killing a coyote be- 
tween the river and town. Outside of 
that the ride was uneventful, except 
whenever we saw a coyote we ‘‘smoked’’ 
him up until he was out of sight. 

We got back to Casper just forty days 
from the time we left; had traveled 
about 250 miles from home, killed eight 
elk—six six-point heads, one four and 
one five—and an excellent four-point 
deer, all of which we had mounted, and 
which are now to be seen decorating the 
walls of our respective homes. 
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“THEY START WORKING AWAY FROM YOU.” 


AMONG THE BIGHORNS 


On February 11, 1911, I started out 
for Bison Park, Colo., for the purpose 
of taking some pictures of mountain 
scenery. Arriving at the park I tramped 
around and before I was aware of it I 
was within a hundred yards of thirteen 
mountain sheep grazing on the side of a 
hill. Now, the way I got that camera 
into position didn’t bother me a little. 
and I started after them. In order to 
get up close to sheep an adept hunte) 
toward them, but 
starts in and walks slowly parallel with 
them until he passes them, and then he 
turns and starts back, drawing closer 


doesn’t go st raight 
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gradually in a zig-zag fashion. In this 
way you can walk up to within thirty- 
five or forty yards of these Bison Park 
sheep. When you have reached a dis- 
tance of thirty-five or forty yards from 
them they start working away from you 
When they start moving away it’s time 
for you to stop and get your picture, for 
if you move in their direction now they 
start off on the jump for the high rocks, 
where you might just as well try to fly 
as climb. 

As you may see in the picture, they 
have started for the higher altitude, the 
pictures being taken at an altitude of 
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between 10,000 and 11,000 feet. One Pike’s Peak in two years, as it will be 
thing more. If they have an open season like going into a corral and shooting 2 
on sheep in Colorado there will not be _ beef, they are so tame. 

a mountain sheep left in the foothills of ROY A. MITCHELL. 


THE PEDAGOGICAL POET 


In the world of pedagogics, Hence its flex to tip the nibble, 
He who draws it: revenue And its strength to land the fish; 
Must be quite as many-sided Hence its fame as highest apex 
As the famous split bamboo. Of the angler’s fondest wish. 
Now the virtue of this fish rod, From a viewpoint pedagogic 
We are told by knowing guides, Thus we read this metaphor— 
Is the true articulation It behooves each Knight of Learning 
Of exact trihedron sides. To extend his repertoire. 
And that all its single sections, Gain experience composite, 
Each a truncate bamboo split, Master multifarious arts, 
Must be mitred and assembled Take on poise and conscious powers 
To a geometric fit. Be a pedagogue of parts. 
As a frustrumed hexahedron, Here’s the plain interpretation 
Firmly bound in silken grip From the angler’s point of view: 
With a fair and faultless taper Be not just a common fish pole, 


From the reel seat to the tip. Be a peerless split bamboo. 


C. E. WHITE. 
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PALS 


Ol’ Siz-Gun, I wouldn’t trade you off fer any other! 
Packed you nigh to thirty year on ev’ry sort o’ trail; 
You hev been a pard to me; stuck closer than a brother; 
Never used you in a pinch where you was known to fail. 
You are scratched an’ battle-scarred; yer looks ain’t quite so classy 
As they was in former years when you was bright an’ new; 
Lut yer temper’s jest the same; yer ev’ry bit as sassy; 
You’re a pal I’m proud to own, becuz yer tried an’ true! 


Ol’ Six-Gun, you backed me when I pricked the restless bubble 
Lurkin’ in my bosom when we struck a cattle town! 

Me an’ you has seen the times we made a heap o’ trouble 
When the marshal undertook to ca’m our spirits down! 

You hev barked a warnin’ at the rustlers we was chasin’ ; 
Vomited yer p’izen at the hostile Injuns, too! 

Downed the leaders in stampedes ’crost draw an’ swale a-racin’, 
When the night was inky black, an’ nothin’ else would do. 


Ol’ Siz-Gun, I’ve packed you at my hip through stormy seasons; 
You’ve been slammed around a heap, but yet yer full o’ fight! 
Wouldn’t want to part with you fer half a hundred reasons ; 
I have used you rough, but you hev always used me white! 
Never drawed a bead with you an’ pressed yer trusty trigger 
But you sent yer bullet to the mark on which I drew! 
You ain’t much fer looks jest now, but looks don’t cut no figger! 
You’re a pal I’m proud to own becuz yer tried an’ true! 


Ol’ Siz-Gun, I’m agein’ fast; my hair is white an’ hoary, 
An’ the fire 0’ Youth no more is tuggin’ at my breast, 
But I like to handle you an’ tell the thrillin’ story 
Of the part you helped to play in settlin’ up the West! 
Now you’re hangin’ on the wall, yer mission done an’ ended; 
Jest a relic of the days that you an’ me passed through; 
Jest a silent witness of the life that you defended 
On the dusty cattle trails when all the land was new! 


E. A. BRININSTOOL. 











THE DANGER OF WILD ANIMALS 


C. L. CHAMBERLIN 


It is somewhat surprising to read, as 
the years pass, that America has no 
truly dangerous or harmful animals. 
The early seitlers were greatly discom- 
fited by their contact with bears, 
wolves, panthers and the like and 
thought them on the average fully as fe- 
rocious as the wild animals of northern 
Africa and Asia with which they had 
come in contact on various trading 
trips. 

The three animals named above gave 
considerable trouble to all the north 
and north central colonies. Wolves, es- 
pecially in packs, were the constant 
dread of lone travelers. Bears, even the 
small black heurs of the East, were the 
source of much loss to live stock and 
when one was killed the whole commun- 
ity was overjoyed. So with the panth- 
er, or ‘‘painter’’ as the backwoodsmen 
called it. Its scream at night caused 
many a good housewife to tuck the lit- 
tle ones closer, while her husband, rifle 
in hand, peered from the shelter of the 
doorway striving for a shot without ex- 
posing himself to the fury of its attack 
at close quarters. 

Now, we must reconstruct our whole 
impression of these beasts and their fe- 
rocity and must think of them as no 
more harmful nor to be dreaded. than 
the deer. We must reconstruct our 
opinions of the courage of the early set- 
tlers, our forefathers, who carved a na- 
tion from a wilderness and gave it to 
civilization. If they feared these ani- 
mals they certainly had never come into 
close contact with them, their stories of 


ferocity to the contrary. If they 
claimed these animals to be dangerous. 
they must either take the premium as 
champion prevaricators or their cour- 
age must have been of very feeble col- 
orless substance after all. 

A few years ago, perhaps 50, 75 or 
100 at the outside, men who had faced 
the bear, panther and wolf of the mid- 
dle or Eastern states and had learned 
by frequent contact no longer to dread 
them, crossed the ‘‘Father of Waters’’ 
and invaded a new territory where even 
the beasts of field, forest and mountain 
were different. They now for the first 
time faced the great grizzly bear of the 
Rocky mouatains, beside which the 
black bear of the East was no longer 
esteemed an Gbject of terror. They met 
the great mountain lion of the North 
and Southwest, and, occasionally, the 
jaguar of th. extreme Southwest, and 
no longer saw in the panther of the 
East, the wild cat or the lynx, an ob- 
ject of fear such as they had been to 
the settlers of the East. They faced 
these monsters in their own abodes and 
with the old flint-lock of their ances- 
tors carved their way westward killing 
and driving these great beasts before 
them. 

We read especially of the great griz- 
zly as an object of fear to these hardy 
explorers. ‘They found that this ani- 
mal would attack them without provo- 
cation and when fought required shoot- 
ing many times in order to kill. So 
great was its tenacity of life that one 
of these monsters could live to slay sev- 
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eral of its human enemies after having 
received bullets to an ineredible number, 
any one of which would have killed an 
Yet this 
great beast might easily run 50 or 100 
feet with a bullet in its heart, or might 
live to fight a hand to hand battle for 
half an hour cr more with its entrails 
thrusts. These 
learned to fear this monster not only 
for its tenacity of life but for its at- 
tacks which ‘they said were liable to be 


ordinary animal on the spot. 


out from knife men 


made at any time without warning. 
When the new breech-loading rifles 
came into use, the frontiersmen were 


pleased with them and for no reason 
more than that they had now a weapon 
which would enable them to meet the 
grizzly with less fear of results. 

My readers have doubtless read in re- 
liable books and periodicals that which 
will permit their agreeing with me in all 
that I have said regarding the ferocity 
of wild animals on the North American 
Continent. My readers know that the 
expressions [ have used are not over- 
drawn, that they are true to the stories 
of settlers, backwoodsmen and Western 
plainsmen as we have always read or 
heard them. Now for the opposite view. 

During the past five or ten years, 
since photography has become devel- 
oped as it has, and it has become easy 
for the amateur to take a view any- 
where, it has become the custom of mag- 
azine writers to visit various points of 
interest, obtain material for a write- 
up first hand and illustrate it with 
views also taken on the spot by them- 
selves. It is no longer sufficient to il- 


lustrate an article of a descriptive or 
true narrative nature with drawings. It 
is no longer cnough to buy the views 
from a professional photographer. They 
must be taken by the writer or some 
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member of tis party, and must illus- 
trate in the article. We must 
admit that this style of illustrated write- 
up is a very interesting piece of read- 
ing. It is a decided improvement over 
the write-up of former years the mate- 
rial for which came largely from the 
atlas, the eyelopedia, and the profes- 
sional traveler’s book. The illustrated 
write-up of today is usually considered 
to have one essential quality so fre- 
quently lacking in writings of this kind, 
the element of truthfulness. Since the 
writer has been on the ground and has 
taken views first hand, there is every 
reason to believe that he has written 
what he saw. Usually the far-away re- 
gions have enough attractive features 
about them to make a truthful write-up 
of intense interest. There is no reason 
why the writer should sink to prevari- 
eation. 

Since many of the scenes described 
and photographed are the wilderness re- 
gions of the continent, it has followed 
that many of the write-ups have come 
to deal with animals and animal life. 
From the writings of these ‘‘naturalist- 
writers’’ we have the stories which have 
given rise to a new appellation for the 
writers—that of ‘‘nature fakirs,’’ mean- 
ing of course that their writings are 
not true to life but ‘‘made up’’ in such 
a way as to interest their readers. It is 
said that their writings are but a step 
removed from the old-time fables. It is 
said that animals are taken as charac- 
ters and are assigned acts which would 
require the minds of human beings to 
give them rise. 

The combination of the ‘‘traveler-na- 
turalist-photographer’’ now produces a 
large share of the reading matter found 
in the outdoor magazines and in those 
of a so-called popular nature under 
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which heading falls at least half of 
those now published. We unconscious- 


ly rely upon these articles for our pres- 
ent-day inforniation regarding the re- 


gions and countries visited and de- 
scribed. Whether we go too far in this 
or whether we have no foundation for 
regarding them in the light we do, is a 
question. Each reader must decide for 
himself how much dependence should 
be placed in these writings or by com- 
parison of many different accounts at 
last arrive at an average account which 
shall contain a greater element of truth- 
fulness. 

Now, let us connect the 
threads of my story and find the link 
which binds them together. In short, it 
is this: These popular magazine writ- 
ers would have us believe that the wild 
animals of the American continent are 
harmless and ne more to be feared than 
the woodchuck or the rabbit. Take up 
in detail the beasts that have been espe- 
cially mentioned earlier in this article. 
The writer-naturalist would have us 
believe that the black bear is an arrant 
coward. They tell us he hides by day 
and by night from man and his con- 
stant endeavor is to live out his life on 
fruits, berries and nuts in some peace- 
ful corner where man may never pene- 
trate. 

They tell us that when found in the 
forest or swamp the black bear falls 
over himself in trying to get away. One 
account tells us of a female with two 
half grown cus—the very acme of fear- 
fulness, according to the tales of the 
early settlers. When these animals were 
seen they at once turned tail and fled, 
the old female being stronger naturally 
took the lead. A shot from a hunter 
broke the back of a cub and dropped 
it in its tracks but without killing it 


various 
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at once. This cub at once set up a 
squealing that could be heard distinctly 
for a long distance through the forest. 
Neither of the other bears stopped nor 
showed by so much as a glance that 
they heard it. Pursuing them the hunt- 
ers ran them up two A shot 
brought down the eub, also wounded 


trees. 


and making noise enough to cause the 
female of any so-called domestic animal 
to fight to the death in her efforts to 
protect her offspring from its slayers. 
But the mother bear only climbed high- 
er whimpering in fear until a bullet 
She fell, little 
harmed, within a few feet of the squeal- 


brought her to earth. 


ing eub, but, with never a look at it, she 
again safety in flight, until 
stopped for fair by another bullet. Is 


sought 


this a picture of motherhood as any of 
us have ever scen it? No. Bosh! Yet 
a prominent publication gives space to 
the which is illustrated with 
views ‘‘taken on the ground.”’ 

Again, it is said that grizzly bears are 
so common and tame in Yellowstone 
Park that they bother the camps of the 
tourists and have to be driven out of 
the tents with brooms or little whips 
and sticks picked up anywhere. Won- 
der what the followers of Lewis and 
Clark would say to that! We read in 
their journals of the terrible monsters 
of the Yellowstone region, of the 
amount of shooting they required and 
of the terrible wounds some of the men 
received in the conflicts 
so frequently brought on after a hunter 
had fired his one shot with no time to 
re-load. Now, the rules of the Park com- 
pel all travelers to have their firearms 


story 


hand-to-hand 


sealed when centering, and unsealed 
when leaving the boundaries. This is 


done by Park guards and no one is al- 
lowed to leave the park until the seal 
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has been removed by an official. Oth- 
erwise such person is subject to fine or 
imprisonment. The only arm exempt 
from sealing is any revolver or pistol 
having barrel of not to exceed four 
inches in length. Such an arm for pro- 
tection from marauding grizzlies, every- 
where so common! 

We are told that nowhere is.there any 
cause for fear from wolves, at least any- 
where that man is known to them. One 
is almost never seen alone. Sometimes 
a pack will go out after deer, failing 
which, they may substitute an outlying 
settler’s sheep or heifer, but if man 
should appear on the scene they will 
scatter and flee. Even in the big woods 
there is no danger of anything happen- 
ing to one lone man who may be eamp- 
ing or passing through the forest where 
wolves do their hunting. They may fol- 
low cn the human trail for a time. but 
it is merely from curiosity and at no 
time is the man in any danger from 
them unless he should be sick or wound- 
ed and the wolves unusually hungry. 

Now for another climax. In the East 
stories are told in bated breath of the 
terrible panther and the fierce con- 
flicts that have oceurred between hu- 
man beings, white and red, and this 
dreaded beast when the country was not 
so settled and the panther more com- 
mon than now. But let us see what this 
beast has become in the estimation of 
the popular magazine writer today. 

The latest is an account of a trip the 
purpose of which was to photograph 
the panther in its own home sphere. 
Two men attempt this armed with noth- 
ing but camera and lunch box. They 
enter the thickets and with one small 
dog io stir them out proceed to hunt 
these once terrible beasts which many 
have dreaded to face even when armed 
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in regular manner. The writer of the 
article speaks of photographing one or 
two without cause to fear them, even 
mentions one that had lain near them 
during the noon hour. The largest 
weapon either man caried was a small 
pocket knife. But in one short sentence 
it is stated that the Indian guide did 
carry a shot gun since one could not al- 
ways tell what the animals might at- 
tempt to do if cornered for a close 
photo. 

Well, perhaps my readers have by 
this time decided the point of my long, 
rambling talk. Which view of these an- 
imals is the correct one? Were the early 
settlers .and backswoodsmen alarmed 
without due cause? Or are the maga- 
zine writers today ‘‘stretching things a 
little’? in order to collect material for 
an interesting write-up? Or are both 
right? Have these animals ceased to be 
the ferocious beasts of former days and 
have they become the timorous, man- 
fearing creatures that these writers 
would have us believe? 

It is well to note that not all these 
writers agree on the amount of respect- 
ful fear with which these beasts should 
be regarded. Zane Gray, a most inter- 
esting writer, who first sees everything 
of which he writes, helps to lasso moun- 
tain lions in Arizona during which and 
after which he photographs them. But 
he holds them in fear sufficient to cause 
at least one of the party to keep a rifle 
handy when working with the great 
eats. He always carries a heavy auto- 
matie pistol for use should an: accident 
happen at close quarters. He holds 


them in much the same estimation as 
former hunters and plainsmen even 
while placing himself in dangerous sit- 
uations among them. 

While we leave the above questions 
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open for discussion, it may be well for 
the writer to give his views of the sub- 
ject for what they are worth. It seems 
to him that modern writers tend to less- 
en the amount of danger which really 
exists. On the other hand, the animals 
themselves are much less dangerous to 
man than formerly. This seems espe- 
cially true where they have come into 
contact with mankind and have learned 
the effects of “modern firearms. Al- 
thought the same generation of animals 
may not have acquired this fear, we be- 
lieve that fear has become inborn 
through several generations until it has 
become an iustinect. For this reason 


they make every effort to escape from 
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the vicinity of man unless they think 
their presence is unknown. This is one 
eause for their seeming fear of man and 
desire to escane from him. On the oth- 
er hand, in places where man is little 
known there is still as much danger as 
ever. The magazine writer always less- 
ens the amount of existing danger for 
two purposes: He wishes to impress 
his readers with his own courage. That 
elass of readers ‘‘who know’’ will re- 
spect this courage. The readers who 
‘*read and believe’’ will respect the cour- 
age that caused this writer-naturalist to 
put old theories to test and explode 
them. The subject is now open for dis- 


eussion. Who will be first? 





DOING THE DOUBLE PANCAKE ACT IN CAMP. 


Mrs. ©. R 


Hutchinson, Hahn’s Peak, Colo., turning two cakes at once by throwing them in 


the air and catching them as they come down 
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HOUSEBOATING 


INTERIOR VIBW OF THE COMBINED LIVINS 





AND DINING ROOM OF THE DRIFTWOOD 


BY AUTO POWER 


ROBERT H. MOULTON 


One day two summers ago Edwin F. 
Brown, president of a Chicago bank, was 
entertaining a party of friends on his 
houseboat, the ‘‘ Driftwood,’’ when the 
subject turned to automobiling. 

‘*Tt’s a pity, Brown,”’ said one of his 
guests, ‘‘that you haven’t got your car 
along. What a fine day this would be 
for a spin over these country roads.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied Mr. Brown, ‘‘and I 
think that next year I shall bring it 
with me.”’ 

‘*Where will you put it?’’ asked his 
friend. ‘‘Up on the roof of the boat, or 


along on a 
said Mr. Brown. 


will you tow it raft?’’ 

‘* Neither, ’”’ ‘*T shall 
put it on the aft deck. Then I propose 
to hitch the engine of the car to the pad- 
dle wheels of the boat and make it turn 
them.”’ 

‘*In that case,’’ inquired his friend. 
‘*would the combination be a web-footed 
roadster or a tired 
packet ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ said Mr. Brown, *‘‘ but 
I’m going to do it.’’ And he did. 

That is why since last summer the 
‘‘Driftwood’’ has been the most interest- 


pneumatic river 
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ing think afloat in Chicago waters, and 
probably the only craft of its kind in the 
world—a luxuriously appointed house- 
boat, whose power plant is a $6,000 auto- 
mobile. Its owner thinks it is more than 
that. He believes it is the pioneer of 
fleets of floating homes which will people 
the rivers and water fronts not only of 
Chicago, but of other cities in this coun- 
try and throughout the world. 

There are few owners of houseboats, 
who are also the possessors of automo- 
biles, who have not wished. when they 
were moored up at some particularly in- 
viting spot, that they had their cars 
along. Heretofore the only way to com- 
bine the pleasures afforded by both their 
land and water conveyances was to have 
the car run up to some designated point 
where it was proposed to moor the boat. 
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But such a plan is inconvenient, for 
often one will find an opportunity to use 
the machine when it is miles away, and 
by the time it is sent for the chance or 
inclination to make a land trip may have 
passed. 

Automobiling has undoubtedly done 
much to restrict the use of houseboats in 
the past. People with speedy auto cars 
have not been able to reconcile them- 
selves to the slower progress on water or 
to the idea of being tied up at one spot 
for any length of time. But now that a 
way has been found by which one’s ma- 
chine can be taken along on a cruise, and 
put to practical use both on the water 
and land, the houseboating proposition 
will assuredly spring into greater promi- 
nence and favor. Under such circum- 
stances there will be nothing to prevent 





LOOKING DOWN THE CORRIDOR THAT LEADS TO THE SLEEPING ROOMS, 

















one from jumping ashore at a few min- 
utes’ notice, whirling away to any place 
that faney dictates, then returning to 
the houseboat for another water jour- 
ney. According to all who have tried it, 
the scheme is simply immense. 

Another advantage of using the auto- 
mobile as a power plant is that it is pos- 
sible to get much greater speed out of a 
houseboat in this way than with the ordi- 
nary gasoline or steam engine, to say 
nothing of those that are towed or pro- 
pelled by the power of some other craft. 
The ‘‘ Driftwood’’ can easily maintain an 
average speed of six miles an hour in 
ordinary waters, which is certainly going 
some for a houseboat. And this is done 
without the slightest injury to the auto- 
mobile. When the engine of the car is 


turning the paddle wheels it runs as 
smoothly and regularly as if the auto 
were gliding over an asphalt pavement. 

The mechanical arrangements which 





SHOWING THE DRIFTWOOD IN MOTION 
The boat is being steered 2 this instance by means of the paddle wheels. 











It s propelled by automobile 
ower, the automobile being shown on the aft deck 


transform Mr. Brown’s automobile, in 
less than ten minutes, into a marine en- 
gine, are very simple. The machine is 
first guided on two grooved rails up the 
gang plank, and brought to a stop be- 
tween two eight-foot paddle wheels 
which flank the long, overhanging aft 
deck. The rear axle is then jacked up 
until the tires are clear of the deck. The 
rear hubs of the machine are girdled by 
sprocket wheels with spurerd teeth, and 
still larger ones are keyed to the paddle 
wheels, and connection is made between 
them by means of link-chain belts. When 
this is accomplished all that is necessary 
is to yank the levers which start the 
motor, and the boat will move majzsti- 
cally away. 

The houseboat is usually steered by 
means of the rudders, of which there are 
two, each being six feet long and two and 
a half feet wide. There are also a couple 
of driftboards, each ten feet long and 
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three feet wide, to counteract the tend- 
ency of any flat-bottomed boat to drift 
sidewise. In ease of an accident to either 
or both of the rudders the houseboat may 
be steered by means of the paddle wheels 
alone, for they are constructed so as to 
be independent of each other. This is 
accomplished by disconnecting the emer- 
gency brake of the car from one driving 
wheel and the foot brake from the other. 
Thus one of the paddle wheels can be 
made to revolve while the other remains 
stationary, or both can be turned at the 
same time. If the port paddle is made to 
revolve and the starboard paddle is held 
still, the bow of the boathouse is shoved 
around to starboard, and vice versa. 
The ‘‘Driftwood”’ is considered to be 
one of the finest examples of marine 
architecture, both interiorily and exter- 
iorily, in this country, or any other for 
that matter. The craft measures 75 feet 
over all, and has a width of 16 feet 5 
inches. These dimensions were decided 
upon in order to permit the passage of 
the houseboat through any canal in the 
United States. The house proper is 50 
feet long and the full width of the boai 
The boat weighs thirty-six tons and 
draws 16 inches of water. Tank pine and 
Oregon fir were used in the construction 
of the hull, which is triple caulked, and 
so dry inside that it is actually dusty. 
The boat has all the conveniences of a 
modern steam-heated five-room apart- 
ment, with hot and cold water, refrigera- 
tor, gas stove, roof garden, sun parlor, 
private back porch, hardwood floors, 
laundry, clothes drier and janitor ser- 
vice. It has three sleeping rooms, a bath 
room, kitchen and combination dining 
and living room. A gas-making machine 
supplies gas for illumination and evok- 
ing, and there is a complete water-filter- 
ing system which will clarify the water 
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of any river so that it may be used for 
lavatory and kitchen purposes. By 
means of a water still it may also be 
made drinkable. 

In order to conform with the name of 
the boat, ‘‘ Driftwood,’’ a scheme of color 
decoration has been adopted which in- 
cludes French grays, water green and 
river browns. This is carried to the wall 
tints, the window glass, gas fixtures, 
rugs, curtains, hangings and furniture 
and is even extended to the boat station- 
ery, which appears to be made of thin 
shavings from weather-beaten, water. 
bleached driftwood. 

The practicability of the houseboat for 
living purposes has been put to a thor- 
ough test by the owner of the ‘‘Drift- 
wood.’’ During the past fall and winter 
he had it moored in a boat yard on one 
of Chiecago’s rivers, and there he lived 
for eight months, as happy and comfort- 
able as he could possibly have been in a 
downtown hotel, and to the very decided 
advantages of his health, mentally and 
physically, he claims. Even in the most 
severe weather, when the blizzards were 
blowing snow over ice a foot thick which 
gripped the hull, this floating bungalow 
was as cozy as any house of brick or 
stone. And though he was far from the 
noise and bustle and confusion of the 
downtown district, he was still within the 
city proper, for the street cars ran only 
a few hundred feet away. But their rum- 
ble and vibrations never reached the 
houseboat. 

There would seem to be wonderful pos- 
sibilities in the houseboating proposition 
if only people could be made to realize 
its advantages, for summer living at 
least. Almost every city of importance 
in the United States has miles and miles 
of river and other water fronts which 
would make excellent houseboat moor- 




















ings, and thousands of citizens who could 
easily afford to avail themselves of this 
form of out-of-doors living. As a matter 
of fact, they would find a houseboat 
could be built for considerably less than 
they would have to pay for the land 
which a house of similar size on shore 
would occupy. All one needs is a barge 
or ascow. Then caulk it thoroughly, and 
build on it a house with plenty of win- 
dows, so that the fresh air can blow 
through it and the warm sun shine in, 
and you have a home which: nothing on 
land ean equal for healthfulness and 
peaceful, sleep-compelling quiet. 
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Sometime this summer the owner of 
the ‘‘ Driftwood’’ proposes to automobile 
his houseboat through the Illinois and 
Michigan canal to the Illinois River, then 
to the Mississippi, and down that river 
until the drifting residents weary of the 


trip. But it is not intended to make 
it a purely water journey. When 
ever the mood _ seizes the  house- 


boat will be moored to some convenient 
place on the river bank, where the grade 
is easy, and the automobile run ashore 
Then when the surrounding country has 
been sufficiently toured it will be re- 
turned to take up again its duty as galley 
slave to the houseboat. 











Photo by A. P. Adams 





DUCK HUNTING AT FOX LAKE, WIS. 


























The Deserted Play-Place 


sé 


Gone is the ‘‘gang’’ of boyhood days, 
Echoless, twilight falls ; 

Silent.and still the neighborhood 
That used to resound their calls. 


No longer a game on the vacant lot; 
Hushed is the evening air. 
For from their haunts, the barefoot 
‘*vags”’ 
Have wandered off somewhere 


ONEY FRED SWEET. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 


game laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to 


the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 


out of the game department’s duties in the premises. 
ame department channels, but rather to solicit such information 
as already been sent to the department by the informant. 


information from the 
in addition to what 


It is not our intention to divert such 








Is the Presence of Squirrels Dangerous to Birds? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I beg to submit 
herewith for the information of the readers 
of Outdoor Life a brief article which ap- 
peared in the Cleveland, Ohio, “Press” ot 
June 27, 1911, reporting a case where a 
squirrel in the court house yard at Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, had been seen to catch and eat 
a young red bird; also enclose copy of a 
letter addressed to Mr. E. G. Lofland, men- 
tioned in the article, and his reply. Mr. 
Lofland is connected with the American 
Sheet and Tin Plate Company, is well 
known there, and the statements contained 
in his communication are, of course, en- 
tirely trustworthy. 

During the past twenty years I have read 
only one account of a grey squirrel seen 
eating young birds, which at the time was 
doubted by some readers; but in the present 
instance there is not, to my mind, any doubt 
whatever in the premises. In connection 
with this subject, I was talking yesterday 
with a prominent and very learned gentle- 
man of Pittsburg, Pa., possessing a wide 
knowledge of natural history and other kin- 
dred sciences, and he told me of a trip he 





made to Harrisburg, Pa., and Washington, 
D. C., last winter, before the spring buds 
appeared on the trees; that he had occasion 
tu walk through the public parks of those 
cities and observed in the Harrisburg park 
a great many bird nests in the branches of 
the trees, while in the Washington park no 
nests were to be seen (at least he saw 
none). Now, the presumption is that the 
presence of squirrels in the latter park pre- 
vented the birds building nests, or the eggs 
or young birds in such few nests that may 
have been built, have been destroyed by 
squirrels. If such is a fact, it would seem 
that squirrels, when driven to the point of 
great hunger, will eat young birds. Per- 
haps other readers of Outdoor Life can en- 
lighten us on the subject with some definite 
and undisputed statements of fact. 
Penna. JAMES L. MASON. 


Mr. E. G. Lofland, Cambridge, Ohio: 

Dear Sir—Noting the enclosed clipping 
taken from the Cleveland, Ohio, “Press” of 
June 27, 1911, to the effect that you wit- 
nessed a squirrel catch and eat a young red 
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bird, will you kindly give me the facts in 
the case, if it is not a newspaper writer’s 
story? I think the facts are worth pub- 
lishing in Outdoor Life, and will forward 
your answer and the newspaper article to 
that magazine with that end in view. 
JAMES L. MASON. 


THE CLIPPING. 

Cambridge, Ohio, June 27.—Will squirrels 
kill birds? The squirrels in the Guernsey 
County court house yard are hungry for lack 
of nuts and other natural food. E. G. Lof- 
land has been carefully guarding a brood of 
red birds nearby from cats. Yesterday he 
saw one of the squirrels pounce on the nest, 
fight off the parent birds, seize a young 
one, kill it and eat it. 
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Mr. James L. Mason, Pittsburg, Pa.: 

Dear Sir—In reply to yours of July 5th, 
referring to the newspaper clipping which 
you mailed me, I beg to inform you it is not 
a newspaper reporter’s story, but an actual 
fact. The pair of red birds built their nest 
in a rambler rose bush on my lawn, which 
is ten or twelve feet high. The nest con- 
tained four young birds, which were prob 
ably a week old. My attention was attracted 
to the nest one morning, and I found a gray 
squirrel had taken one of the young birds 
from the nest and was eating it. I attempt- 


ed to frighten it away, but I could not. It 
returned to the nest in a few minutes and 
took the second bird, and repeated his trips 
until all the young birds were destroyed. 

E. G. LOFLAND. 


The Sheep of Lower California 


Many American and foreign sportsmen 
have visited the attractive game ranges of 
Lower California, and few have returned 
without their quota of trophies. This coun- 
try is the habitat of the Mexican or Fannin’s 
sheep, an animal having about the same 
characteristics as the big-horn (‘ovis can- 
adensis’”’), but with a greater flare to the 
horns. The animals are about the same in 
size as the other varieties of sheep, the meat 
is as tasty and the hunting is usually some 
what easier than the common run of sheep 
hunting in the United States, Alaska and 
Canada. It has, therefore, often been a won- 
der to us that more sportsmen have not 
visited that paradise for the big game 
hunter. It is true that such men as Stewart 
Edward White, Hon. W. E. Humphrey, Dall 
De Weese and many sportsmen have hunted 
there; but as compared with the other va: 
rieties of sheep hunting, and especially the 
“ovis canadensis” and “ovis dalli,’’ we hear 
very litcle of these Mexican sheep. 

We have, heretofore, published cuts from 
photographs sent us by a big game hunter 
and guide of Lower California—Mr. E. W 
Funcke—and as we have just received an- 
other letter from him containing some in- 
teresting information, with photographs and 
a map, we take pleasure in placing some 
of these views before our readers. Mr. 
Funcke guided a party of Boston sportsmen 
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over these fields last December, composed 
of Dr. John C. Phillips and Dr. Cunningham, 
Jr., and they were very successful. 

One of the most remarkable and novel 
feats we have heard of outside of those of 
the Indian races, 1s that recorded in the ac- 
companying letter by Mr. Funcke of carry: 
ing his 4-months-old baby in his arms on 
horseback over 100 miles of the trail while 
en route to his new location. 

Contemplating a hunt in that country, the 
editor of Outdoor Life wrote Mr. Funcke 
regarding terms and arrangements, and re- 
ceived the following letter, which we pub- 
lish for the general information that it con- 
tains: 

“Please excuse me for not sooner answer- 
ing your letter written to me at Calexico, 
Calif. Owing to the revolution along the 
border at that time I could not offer you my 
services as guide on a hunting trip to Lower 
California. I moved from Calexico here with 
my family and outfit and expect to remain 
here in the hunting business for one or two 
years. We traveled from Calexico to San 
Diego via Los Angeles by rail, from San 
Diezo to Santa Rosalia Bay by steamer and 
from there to Calmalli by saddle and pack 
animals. We were five days on. the trial. 


My wife and four little children enjoyed 
the trip and I carried my 4-months-old baby 
girl in my arms on my horse all the way on 
Calmalli is a 
Its altitude is 


the trail (about 100 miles). 
fine, mild, healthy climate. 
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FUNCKE SECURES A BIG SHEEP. 


about 2,000 feet, population 60 to 80, and the 
water and air are pure and clear. 
“Sheep, antelope and deer are reported to 
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FIVE RAM AND THREE EWE HEADS KILLED BY DR. 


DR, CUNNINGHAM, JR. 








J. C. PHILLIPS AND 
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A HAPPY CHICAGO SPORTSMAN, 


Mr. Mott, Jr., and his two big rams killed 
by him in November, 1910, eighty 
miles south of Calexico. 


be very plentiful within twenty miles of the 
Gulf Coast, near San Rafael Bay, which is 
nearly opposite and across the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia from Guaymas. Antelope and sheep 
also range here as well as in several other 
localities within sixty miles of here. To 
San Rafael Bay from Calmalli it is about 
forty-five miles by trail. There is only one 
ranch in the game country and the people 
very seldom hunt or kill any game. * * * 
If you decide to take the hunt you can come 
to Guaymas by rail and there charter a 
gasoline launch to take you to San Rafael 
Bay (distance about 120 miles), where I will 
be waiting with saddle and pack animals 
and men and outfit. I leave tomorrow for a 
14-day trip to look over that part of the 
country and will write you on my return 
and let you know what I do and see. 

“My last trip from Calexico after sheep 
was last December with Dr. John C. Phillips 
and Dr. Cunningham, Jr., of Boston. They 
got five good rams and three ewes (small- 
est 15-inch base). The four heads shown in 
picture with their scalps on were killed from 
a band of seven rams. Dr. Phillips could 
have killed the other three, but would not 
shoot.” 

















A LOWER CALIFORNIA GUIDE AND HIS SADDLE BURRO. 


E. W. 
bined. 


Funcke, who says there are more sheep in Lower California than in all the United States com- 
The background shows the Cocopah Mountains. 








MR. DUPONT’S CAR READY FOR THE ROAD. 


Mr. Du Pont Originates a Real Camp Car 


The large stretch of canvas sections which 
make up the tent surrounding three-fourths 
of the car, are folded and rolled and then 
fastened to the sides of the flare boards on 
each side of the body, while the drop curtain 
which overhangs the rear of the car also 


Editor Outdoor Life:—T. C. Dupont, the 
well-known powder manufacturer of Wil- 
mington, Del., seems to have reached the 
height of development in adapting the motor 
car to the requirements of camping and in 
making camping fit the necessities of motor- 
ing. Mr. Dupont has a car in which he not 
only carries his complete outfit of parapher- 
nalia and passengers, but the car is an inte- 
gral part of a complete camping equipment 
and a unit in a-series of cleverly designed 
schemes to provide absolute comfort and 
protection under all conditions. 

After purchasing the chassis of a Stod- 
dard-Dayton car he had drawings made for 
his own conception of a camping body and 
this proved to be a modification of a flare 
board type of express body, with a perma- 
nent and staunchly built canopy supported 
upon a strong overhead structure. The en- 
tire passenger space is protected by drop 
curtains which can be rolled up and fas- 
tened into recesses along the edge of all 
four sides of the top. On the roof is pro- 
vided a small rack for carrying spare tires 
and other things which might be an impedi- 
ment elsewhere. 


overlaps a small section of canvas. The two 
pieces completely enclose the rear of the 
car. 

When in use, the tent extends fully ten 
feet from each side of the car and has four 
celluloid windows front and rear. The body 
of the car, thus relieved of considerable 
equipment, is available for sleeping mat- 
tresses. These are conveniently carried on 
the floor and protected by a stout covering 
when not in use. The entire outfit occupies 
a space larger than three big touring cars. 

Tue lamps of the car are lighted by elec- 
tricity furnished by a special storage bat- 
tery of 160 ampere hours and this'is con- 
stantly charged from a cabinet generator. 
Six other lights are strung on portable cable 
with quick connections for lighting every 
portion of the tent and car. In connection 
with this equipment there are also two fan 


blowers for ventilation and cooling. 
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THE CAR 


Ample locker space is provided by boxes 
on each running board and a dustproof box 
in the rear for cooking utensils. Provisions 
are carried in four hard fiber boxes sus- 
pended from the underside of the structure 
the stationary of the car. 

battery is handled in a 


supporting top 
The 


manner because a gasoline chassis does not 


storage novel 


“IN CAMP.” 


lend itself to the carrying of such things in 
the most convenient manner. Mr. Dupont 
hit upon the idea of inserting the battery 
through a trap door in the floor of the car. 
His outfit is one of the most complete and 
elaborate combinations yet accomplished, 
and he takes great pleasure in the use of it. 
New York. ERNEST COLER. 


Airedales as Fighters and Boys as Bear Killers 








Mn. SLUAINS AND THE BEAR THAT 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been busy 
with the bears the past spring, killing ten to 
date—June 16th. My little boy, 11 years of 
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WAS KILLED BY HIS 11-YEAR-OLD SON, 


age, killed the last one, a black, 3-year old. 
I want to tell you what four airedales 
did, after running a 2-year-old bear in a 


A MAGAZINE 


cave. Those four dogs went in and in just 
an hour they dragged him out, more dead 
than alive. The dogs were also badly used 
up. One had his eyes clawed out and an- 
other his ears chewed off, while one had his 
leg broken, but none quit fighting for a 
minute. There were several hunters with 
Me at the time and they all said it was 
“the limit.” I give the names of those who 
saw the fight: Ed Fonts, Sulphur, Colo.; 
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Don Carver and S. L. Page of Steamboat 
Springs, Colo.; Herold Elkins and myself. 

I see that P. C. Peterson claims to have 
run a bear to death. I don’t doubt his state- 
ment, as I had one dog that ran a bear till 
it laid down, and when the hunter who was 
to kill it rode up within forty feet of the 
bear it could not get up. This was about 2 
o’clock on the afternoon of a very hot day. 


Colorado. STEVE ELKINS. 


Another Set of “Pacific Buck” Horns 


SHOWING HEAD WITH THREE POINTS 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending here- 
with a photograph of the set of Pacific buck 
horns I promised you. Following are the 
measurements; they may interest your read- 
ers: Right Antler—Length of upper tine 
from burr to tip, inside, 24 inches; length of 
lower tine, 22% inches; circumference of 
burr at base, 5% inches. Left Antler— 
Length of upper tine from burr to tip, in- 
side, 23% inches; length of middle tine, 21 
inches; lower tine, 22% inches; circumfer- 
ence of burr at base, 6 inches. 

You will see that one of these antlers has 


three points instead of being forked. It was 
a long time since I had seen the horns, so 
thought they were forked. It was the sec- 
ond largest buck of this species (?) if they 
are a different specie, than I ever saw. 
Ohio. H. D. WOOLLEY. 


A BIG MEXICAN RAM 


This ram was killed in Lower California by M H 
S. Bowker, a sportsman of that country The 
base circumference was 17% inches and 
length of longest horn 45% inches 


Going Back to the Bow and Arrow 


Unique’in the annals of sport is the hunt- 
ing trip started recently by a party of four 
men of prominence in as many cities of the 
United States who will hunt bear, wildcats, 
cougars and other big game with the primi- 
tive bow and arrow. Equipped as were the 
aborigines, these legal lights of Boston, Se- 
attle and the Middle West will stalk their 
game and bring it down with the aid only of 


30-inch stee!- 
tipped arrows. Champion archer of the 
world, Harry B. Richardson of Boston will 
lead the party, which also includes Attorney 
J. M. Challis of Kansas City, Z. E. Jackson 
of Atchison and William H. Thompson 0! 
Seattle. The bows require a 60 to 80-pound 
pull to discharge the arrow with force to 
kill. The latter draw will drive the arrow 


their 6-foot yew bows and 














THE FOUR ARCHERS NOW 


through a horse at 100 yards. In a launch 
the party recently sailed from Seattle for 
British Columbia and after cruising along 
the coast for a few days they are now (Au- 








HUNTING GAME IN ALASKA. 


gust 1) proceeding to Alaska by the inside 
passage. They will be gone six weeks and 
expect to bring home furs of the most dan- 
gerous animals as trophies of their chase. 











A NICE SHEEP HEAD, 


Owned by Dr. H. M. Beck of Wilkes Barre, 
inches from base it measures 16% inches; 6 inches 
from base, 16 inches; 
inches; spread, 21% inches. 


Pa. Three 


length of curve, 40% 











A MAGAZINE OF 


THE WEST 


Some Ideas Advanced on State Game Protection 


Editor Outdoor Life:—For the laat twen- 
ty years or more our various legislatures 
have been tinkering with our game and fish 
laws, more in the interest of political graft- 
ers who are anxious to get the salaries and 
allotments connected with that department, 
than they are to benefit Colorado’s reputa- 
tion for sensible rules and regulations gov- 
erning same. Every session of our legis- 
lature is sure to hash up some excuse for 
tampering with the game laws, mostly for 
the purpose of filling the offices of that de- 
partment with some ambitious, political 
ward heeler, who has helped elect the suc- 
cessful party each biennial election. The 
result is constant changes and alterations by 
newly-elected men to the legislature, many 
of whom may be smart politicians, but who 
don’t know the difference between a biped 
and a quadruped, and who get on commit- 
tees that have consideration of matter they 
are not familiar with. Hence we have the 
present nonsensical laws, called Colorado 
Game and Fish Laws. 

I think from the past experiment of 25 
years—during which the laws have been 
changed and shifted around at least a dozen 
times, causing much confusion—that it 
shows the necessity of taking the regula- 
tions of our game and fish protection out ot 
politics and placing the matter in the hands 
of competent men of more than mere po- 
litical aspiration. We certainly have among 
our well-to-do citizens of the state—men 
who care more for the honor of the looking 
to the propagation and protection of our 
game and fish than the merc salaries as 
now—and an organization composed of gen- 
tlemen who are identified with or interested 
in the promotion of our game and fish 
interests of Colorado, could possibly es- 
tablish a commission from among the Colo- 


rado sportsmen and scientists, whose influ- 
ence could obtain sufficient appropriations 
for defraying expenses of ‘carrying on the 
commission’s work. I would like to see 
competent men selected, say to the number 
of 12, from different parts of our state (re- 
gardless of politics) and they decide by lot, 
as to term of service which two or three 
would serve two years, four, six or eight and 
retire, in order to allow the next governor 
to appoint two or three in place of them 
(or re-appoint either) who should have the 
recommendation of the majority of the com- 
mission as a suitable member of same—va- 
cancies by death, resignation or otherwise, 
of a member being filled by the governor 
on request of a majority of the commission 
for the unexpired term of said vacancy. 
This said commission could examine thor- 
oughly the present game laws purported to 
be Colorado’s, and revise same in a more 
sane and common-sense manner that can be 
easily understood, and not be subject to 
misconstruction. In order to protect our 
large game, known as antelope, elk, moun- 
tain sheep and deer, I would have a re- 
ward of not less than $100 for informers 
on violators of the law relative to those 
four animals, said informer to be witness 
in prosecution. I would also provide for 
special allowance of $50 to the sheriff of 
the county where the violation takes place, 
to bring parties to trial. Also a fine of not 
less than $100 and a penalty of at least 1 
year. in the penitentiary for each animal 
killed. Said members of commission could 
be empowered to call on the sheriffs for en- 
forcing the law on such complaints. Such 
an arrangement would do away with the 
present expensive, grafting game and fish 
department. J. P. LOWER. 
Colorado. 


Erratum 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In iooking ove1 
the article which you published in the Jan- 
uary number on “The Deer of the Farthest 
North,” I noticed a little mistake in the first 
sentence. The phrase (of its family) had 
been erroneously omitted. It should come 


after the words “living genus” and before 
the words, “the reindeer;” viz.: ———— “and 
probably outnumbering by far any other 
single living genus of its family, the rein- 
deer of the old and etc., ete.’ 

Ontario. FRANK C. HENNESSEY. 
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Open Seasons for Game in the United States and Canada, 1911 


(Compiled by Henry Oldys, C. E. Brewster 
and Frank L. Earnshaw). 


The table on the opposite page shows the 
open seasons for game in the United States 
and Canada arranged on a uniform plan. 
The first date of the open season and the 
first date of the close season are given, so 
that close seasons may be found by revers- 
ing the dates. When the season is closed 
for several years the first date on which 
shooting is permitted, as October 1, 1913, 
appears in the table. A few unimportant 
species and the numerous local exceptions 
in Maine, New York, Wisconsin, Wyoming, 
Maryland, North Carolina, California, Wash- 
ington and Oregon have been omitted. The 
state laws of Maryland and the most gen- 
eral of the county laws of North Carolina 
have been followed. All the omitted sea- 
sons are published in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
470, “Game Laws for 1911,” except the coun- 
ty seasons of Maryland and North Carolina, 
which are published in Posters No. 25 and 
No. 26 of the Biological Survey. These 
publications may be had free on application 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The term rabbit includes “hare” 
of the Canadian laws; quail, the bird known 
as “partridge” in the South; grouse, in- 
cludes Canada grouse, sharp-tailed grouse. 
ruffed grouse (known as “partridge” in the 
North and “pheasant” in the South), and all 
other members of the family except prairie 
chickens, ptarmigan and sage hens; intro- 
duced pheasant is restricted to the Old 
World pheasants; and goose _ includes 


“brant.” States are arranged geographically 
and grouped according to the Hallock Code. 
tLocal ex- 


*Laws of 1911 not received. 





ceptions. tCertain species. §Males only. 
@In New York the season opens or closes 
one day earlier when the opening or clos 
ing date falls on Sunday. : 

eCalifornia.—Deer (males only): First 
and Third districts, August 15-November 1; 
sixth district, August 15-September 15. 

fBritish Columbia.—South of lat. 55° sea- 
sons for Columbian deer, quail, grouse, 
prairie chicken, ptarmigan, pheasant, snipe, 
duck and goose are fixed by proclamation. 

uBear.—Alaska: Large brown bears, Oc- 
tober 1-July 2. 

hMoose and Caribou.—Alaska: North of 
lat. 62°, August 1-December 11; caribou on 
the Kenai Peninsula, August 20, 1912. On- 
tario: South of the Canadian Pacific R. R. 
between Mattawa and Manitoba boundary, 
November 1-November 16. Quebec: Moose, 
October 1-December 1 in Ottawa and Pon- 
tiac counties. Nova Scotia: Moose in Cape 
Breton October 1, 1915. 

iElk.—Idaho, in Fremont and Bingham 
counties, September 1-January 1; in Bonner, 
Clearwater, Idaho, Kootenai, Latah, Nez 
Perce and Shoshone counties, protected to 
September 1, 1916. 

JEIk and Sheep.—Wyoming: Only in Car- 
bon, Fremont, Uinta and parts of Big Horn 
and Park counties. 

kSheep.—Alaska: North of lat. 62°, Au- 
gust 2-December 11. British Columbia: 
September 1, 1913, in Yale, Okanagan and 
Similameen districts; no open season south 
of the Canadian Pacific R. R. between the 
coast and the Columbia River, from Revel- 
stoke to the international boundary. 
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The Annual Bear Feast is on in Alaska 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The salmon are 
running in the creeks and the bears are 
commencing their annual feast. The can- 
neries are now (July 20) about in full blast, 
with promise of a “big pack.” The snow 
lingers longer than usual this season and 
extends well down to the beach in many 
places, having a northern exposure. 


I was compelled to remain in town (Ju- 
neau) during the bear season, with the ex- 
ception of two (2) days, but was fortunate 
enough to get a poor specimen of the 
brown bear. The Indians said he was 5 
years old. A very nice skin, but not nearly 
so large as some I secured last year. 

Alaska. HERBERT LEE. 


Where Mallards Nested Above the Ground 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In regard to web- 
footed birds alighting on trees, I wish to 
inform you that two pairs of mallard ducks 
nested on overhanging tree trunks on my 
ranch near Roy, Wash., this season. One 
pair nested within twenty-five feet of the 
boat-house about ten feet above the sur- 
face of the water. Unfortunately they were 
disturbed so much that in flying off the 


nest the moss was loosened and the eggs 
fell into the water. The other pair nested 
on a tree trunk extending horizontally over 
the water about 7 or 8 feet above the sur- 
face of the lake. This nest was about 150 
feet from the house and every egg hatched. 
The two nests were both on a little cove 
on this lake and not over 150 feet apart. 
Washington. G. D. SHAVER, M.D. 


Game Notes 


Senator Howard R. Bayne, Assemblyman 
George A. Blauvelt and their allies have won 
a notable victory for the game birds and 
quadrupeds of the state of New York, and 
other states as well. The Bayne-Blauvelt 
bill to prevent absolutely the sale in New 
York State of all wild American game has 
been passed by the state Senate 38 to 1; 
it was passed unanimously by the Assem- 
bly, has been signed by Governor Dix, and 
is now a law. 

H. D. Woolley of Columbus, Ohio, writes 
as follows, under date of July 4th: “Two 
years ago today Lee Green and I were 
chased out of the Coast Range of California 
by a snow storm. We crossed the summit 
of the North. Yolo Bolas, with snow ten feet 
deep in places. Today, in contrast, it is 
103 at the weather bureau and 116 on the 
street. I believe I would prefer the snow, 


cold and the mountains of two years ago.”’ 


Lee Green, of Red Bluff, Cal., writes: 
“In regard to the discussion going on about 
the Pacific deer, I wish to say that they are 
a separate deer from the others found in 
California. I have seen too many to be- 
lieve them a deformity or freak. I have 
killed them at all ages up to 12 years old 
with only the forked honrs. They are built 
differently than other deer, being shorter 
legged, long and larger bodied in proportion.” 


One of our readers, Thomas M. Epperson 
of Wells, Nev., asks for information on the 
character of hunting country to be found in 
Southern Oregon north of Warner’s Lake 
and Albert Lakes. If any of our readers 
conversant with that section will inform Mr. 
Epperson it will be appreciated by both him 
and the magazine. 





that we have ever published. 





Announcement —Some Valuable Articles Soon to be Published 
on Hunting the Nelson Sheep 


We have made arrangements with Hon. W. E. Humphrey, member of Con- 
gress from the state of Washington, to write a series of articles on hunting the 
Nelson sheep of Lower California, which will be ready for publication in a few 
months. Of all the various families of sheep, probably less has been written of 
these than any other, and as there is much novelty and sport in their pursuit, 
we anticipate that these stories from Mr. Humphrey’s pen will be among the best 


A sportsman, every inch of him, a remarkably clever shot, a big game hunt- 
er of vast experience, a statesman of rare ability and genius, and the father of 
much important game legislation, Mr. Humphrey’s literary efforts on hunting 
subjects are always read with the deepest interest by sportsmen. 















































It has occurred to me that perhaps some 
of the readers of Outdoor Life who will be 
hunting in the West this season, might wel- 
come a few brief directions as the care ot 
a game head after it is killed. A little pre- 
caution at that time may save the taxider- 
mist a world of trouble, and insure the suc- 
cessful hunter a fine head, after the taxi- 
dermist has done his worst. 

First cut the skin up the back of the 
neck to a point about 3 inches back of the 
horns, then from that point cut to each horn. 
Now cut the skin around shoulders, well 
back over the shoulders, and down to bris- 
ket, almost between front legs; open mouth 
and cut lips loose, close to bone. You are 
now ready to remove the scaip. Be very 
careful and not cut eye lids or the tear pits 
just in front of the eye. Remove all meat 
from scalp, especially at base of ear. If you 
want to do a nice job, split the upper lip 
where it folds under, and remove some of 
the cartilage from nose, but leave plenty of 
the skin of the nostril attached. Now salt 
the scalp thoroughly and fold it flesh side 
in and roll it up for a while. If the head is 
that of a bull elk a 5-pound lard bucket will 
hold little enough salt for it, and two buck- 
ets of salt would be better. I have mounted 
a head with a well-salted scalp, which was 
received damp and pliable in June, though 
killed the previous October. Sv take plenty 
of salt. Give your attention to the scalp 


ow INEIIG 


How to Prepare Trophies for Mounting 




















rather than to cleaning the skull, for nearly 
all up-to-date taxidermists now use the pa- 
per forms for head and neck, and very little 
of the skull is needed. Anyway, he will be 
glad to clean the skull if you will take good 
care of the scalp, which if well salted will 
not have to be dried out. However, if you 
wish to dry it out, do not leave in the sun, 
but find a shady spot to spread it out in. 
Don’t cut the throat; the animal will bleed 
enough without it. 

If your specimen is a bear, bobcat or 
wolf, cut in a line from the corner of the 
mouth to center of throat, then down belly 
to tail; down the legs, commencing at the 
back or bottom of each foot. Don’t leave 
the bones in the feet or meat at base of 
ears. If there is a good place to stretch and 
dry in shade do so, but it will keep just as 
well if salted and rolled up as directed for 
the scalp of a game head. 

Birds should be sent in to a taxidermist 
in the flesh and will keep long enough to 
get to a taxidermist (if you are at a railroad 
point) if drawn and a solution of formalde- 
hide placed in cavity, and down throat. The 
cavity and throat to be filled with cotton 
(or any convenient substitute). Of course, 
if you know how you can skin the bird. But 
a bird skinned by anyone but an expe- 
rienced taxidermist is not apt to make a 
specimen you will be very proud of. 

Wyoming. E. A. LOCKWOOD. 


Shooting Glasses for Big Game Hunting 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been an in- 
terested reader and subscriber to your val- 
uable magazine for several years. There 1s 
one subject of which I have seen little men- 
tion and which should prove of interest to 
many sportsmen, viz.: The value or bene- 
fit, if any, to be derived from the use ot 
shooting glasses for hunting big game at 
moderate ranges. 

I am sure that an article from one weii- 
informed on this subject will be appreciated 
by many of your readers. I had given this 
subject very little thought prior to my hunt- 
ing trip last fall. On this trip I missed two 
fine chances to secure a buck at distances 
of 60 to 75 yards, through my inability to 








see the horns (deer without horns are pro- 
tected in Pennsylvania). In both instances 
the conditions were almost identical—a 
dark, cloudy day after a snowfall of about 
one foot. 

I have heard a number of sportsmen ré 
mark that they could see the horns of a 
spike buck under similar conditions at 75 
yards. If correct, they are blessed with 
better eyesight than I, and my eyesight is 
as good as the average. 

If glasses are made adapted for use un- 
der conditions named and can be obtained 
at a moderate price, in my opinion, a sports- 
men’s equipment is not complete without 
them. HARRY T. GILLILAND. 
Pennsylvania. 
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DOGGY 


QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 








Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 


Mr. James L. Mason, Sewickley, Pa., gives 
the following information relative to blood- 
hounds as an agent of justice: “There have 
been several cases of successful tracking of 
criminals by bloodhounds in Pennsylvania 
within the past couple of years, and as 
evidence in support of the statement that 
bloodhound trailing of the criminal is on the 
increase, I would call attention to the fact 
that only recently the Supreme Court of 
Kansas upheld the bloodhound as an agent 
of justice. The case was that of the murder 
of a man named Anderson in Graham Coun- 
ty; bloodhounds took the trail from shoe 
tracks around the house (and the body) of 
Anderson, and followed it to the home of 
Glen Adams six miles away. Shoe tracks 
around the Adams house and around An- 
derson’s body corresponded exactly with the 
shoes worn by Adams, who was convicted 
in Novemter, 1910. The case was appealed 
to the Supreme Court, which held that if the 
bloodhounds had proven correctly in follow- 
ing the trail direct to the Adams house, it 
was evidence enough to convict.” 


T. P. H., Springfield, Mo.—I have a setter 
pup, 9 months old, that I want to break for 
use on quail this fall, but fear it will be a 
difficult matter, as he has developed a bad 
case of gun-shyness recently. Taken out 
for a run and to give some experience on 
quail in the brush a few weeks ago, I fired 
a shot quite close to him and that scared 
him so he ran home. Have taken out since 
then and it seems he does not fear a repeti- 
tion till I get to near the place he got 
scared. He hunts quite lively, finds the 
birds and stands well on point, but then 
breaks in and gives chase. [I have not 
whipped him for this, thinking it might 
make things worse, owing to natural timid- 
ness he evinces anyway. Will timidness and 
gun-shyness wear off as he gets older? 

Answer.—Not a bad case of gun-shyness. 
Firing the gun while close in and not having 
previously been accustomed to it, as plainly 
stated in the “Amateur Trainer,” was a mis- 
take; the report scared him and made him 
afraid of that particular spot. Refrain from 
taking to that place till fully over the fright 
and has been accustomed to report of gun. 
Dog should be put through the course of 
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yard training. When along to where the 
gun comes into use, take out with another 
dog who ranges well and let them work 
away from you to at least hundred yards; 
now fire the gun in opposite direction and 
at once proceed thither as if nathing had 
happened. Dogs will soon overtake you and 
pass on ahead. When well out, as before, 
repeat and keep this up, not firing the gun 
more than three or four times the first hour. 
The next time out the distance may be re- 
duced gradually till you see he evinces no 
fear. All should be clear sailing thence- 
forth without him having to go through the 
ordeal of a real gun-shy dog. When no fear 
of report is evinced he may be taken out 
alone. 


W. L. G., Roswell, N. M.—My pointer pup, 
9 months old, is very stubborn and I can 
make no headway training him. Have be- 
gun yard training as per “Amateur Trainer” 
and am using plain collar with cord “at- 
tached, but he merely crouches down and 
will not come, no matter how much or how 
hard [ pull to bring him up. Can you tell 
what the matter is? Will it harm him any 
to take him out and let him hunt, and shoot 
over him without any preliminary training? 
He hunts well and points, and stands on 
birds until forced off; no amount of calling 
can get him to move when standing on 
birds. For some weeks he has been eating 
grass and I am told he has distemper. Is 
eating grass a symptom of distemper? 

Answer.—By use of the force collar it 
would be a matter of but a few minutes to 
make come promptly when order is given. 
Attach strong cord (14-inch rope), order “up 
here” and bring up to you at five or six 
feet distance with a severe jerk. If he pulls 
back, yank him clear off his feet and bring 
up close to you. Get into sitting posture 
and pat gently, thus showing him that pun- 
ishment ceases when at your side. Repeat 
till he fairly leaps to his feet at the word 
and comes on the run to sit before you. Now 
proceed to lead him—*“come on;” “sit down,” 
pat to show approbation. Twenty minutes 
thus put in will make the most stubborn 
brute yield and obey promptly. You must 
never yield; make him do the bidding. As 
he now hunts and points, you should not 
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take afield to shoot over him till along in 
training to that stage as stated in book. No, 
eating grass is not a symptom of distemper 


.—indicates worms ‘as a usual thing. 


B. H. J., Galesburg, Ill—I have a nice 
pointer pup, 3 months old, and have conclud- 
ed to try my luck at training it myself. She 
is. fair size, acts like she had a lot of sense 
and is very active. When would you advise 
me to commence training her, and would 
you consider her old enough to hunt with 
this fall? 


Answer.—The pup should be well grown 
and in best of health if yard training is to 
be begun at age of 6 months, and then not 
be crowded much till older. Real work on 
game should not be expected from so young 
a dog this fall. When well along at age ot 
10 months she can be put on game, but 
should never be worked till tired out, lest a 
slow ambitionless dog for all times will re- 
sult. 


A. D. D., White Hills, Ariz.—I would be 
grateful if you can tell me how to kill and 
remove ticks from a dog’s ears. I take out 
all I can with pincers whenever I see any, 
but there is always one and possibly more 
in each ear that I cannot reach. I think 
they must breed in the ears, as the dogs are 
kept clean and have clean quarters, and 
there are no other animals around to furnish 
them 


Answer.—Ticks are prevalent in wooded 
or brush land and get onto dogs to alarming 
extent in some localities. The ears are a 
favorite settling place for ticks, expanding 
therein to size of birds’ eggs, if not removed, 
by sucking full of blood. By pouring into 
each ear a few drops of “Canker Remedy” 
occasionally, ticks will be killed and effec- 
tually banished. 





F. B., Osceola, Ark.—A friend of mine 
told me you have some kind of training col- 
lar for dogs. that makes him retrieve. | 
have an old dog that never did retrieve birds 
and if your collar will make him retrieve | 
want one. 


Answer:—The force collar of itself will 
not make a retriever of any dog; is used in 
training a dog step by step in systematic 
manner, culminating in a reliable retriever 
and obedient dog every way. 


S. M., Mannington, W. Va.—lIs it absolute- 
ly necessary to use a force collar in break- 
ing dogs-to make them thoroughly reliable? 
For instance, I have 5 puppies, 5 months 
old, who all retrieve voluntarily. They re- 
trieve anything thrown out. When they are 
all together they seem to work on it much 
better than when alone. Later on, while in 
the field on real birds, would they not re- 
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trieve just the same as they do now without 
any force? 

Answer.—What you fancy to be “retriev- 
ing” is play and can be put in operation at 
such times only as the pups happen to be in 
such playful mood. When disinclined you 
would be helpless and could by no means or 
manner make them obey. The application 
of the force collar is to make implicitly obe- 
dient to orders under all circumstances. 
Voluntarily running out for objects has no 
other real value than to give exercise. Force 
is absolutely necessary to implant obedience 
—play and coaxing is a loss of time and in- 
variably leads to dissatisfaction. 


Miss H. C., Dutch Flat, Calif—I have a 
fine bull dog, but am having a great deal of 
trouble with him on account of fighting 
other dogs. He is very aggressive and flies 
at another dog any time or place he sees 
him. He minds very well only on these oc- 
casions and then will not pay any attention 
to anyone or anything except the dog 
Could you suggest any way of breaking him 
of this and teach him to return when spoken 
to? Would your force collar be of any serv- 
ice in a case of this kind? 

Answer.—Any dog of such aggressiveness 
and fighting disposition is unsafe to be 
taken upon the streets without being se- 
curely muzzled. Aside of pouncing upon 
other dogs at every opportunity, injury may 
result to persons passing by. The force col- 
lar would have good effect in checking into 
submission (if handled by capable man) the 
inherent fighting propensity, however, will 
require time and proper management to 
overcome. 

J. W., Joplin, Mo.—I have just lost part of 
a litter of pointer puppies, 5 or 6 weeks old. 
They started by frothing at the mouth; had 
cramps, apparently in pain, sick only a cou- 
ple of days and, after repeated spells of fits, 
died. Can you suggest what it was? 

Answer.—The enumerated symptoms are 
part of those usually occurring if puppies ot 
that age have not been cleared of worms. 
More puppies die from this cause than all 
other ailments put together. “Worm Exter- 
minator” would obviate the trouble. 


In a recent letter to Ed F. Haberlein, Mr. 
Daniel A. Yeager of Fairmont, W. Va., 
writes: “I have owned and trained twelve 
setters and pointers in the last sixteen years 
and trained them all in accordance with 
the “Amateur Trainer.” Have broken two 
gun-shy dogs in the last ten months, and the 
“Trainer” did it all. I taught a dog to re- 
trieve in fine style, 6 years old, that could 
never be made to fetch a bird before. This 
book has certainly been a great help to me 
and is always at my service when I need 
advice in regard to any fault of the setter 
or pointer.” 
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Revolver Grips 





By Charles Newton. 


In our school days the professors used to 
state as a fact that variety, in the natural 
world, was endless; that no snow flake or 
leaf of a tree was exactly like any other 
snow flake or any other leaf, and that no 
human being was exactly like any other hu- 
man being who ever had been or ever would 
be; in fact, that variety was one of nature’s 
unalterable and inexorable laws. 

We sometimes used to wonder if the afore- 
said professors, or those upon whose state- 
ments they based these opinions, had actu- 
ally examined all the snow flakes, all the 
leaves and all the individuals to make sure 
that no two were alike, and if they had not 
so examined them how they knew that such 
was the fact E 

Since then the almost world-wide applica- 
tion of the Bertillon system of identification 
has gone far toward proving that, if these 
worthy old gentlemen were not right in this 
matter, they were not far from it, as it is 
almost impossible to find any two persons 
whose measurements and physical makeup 
will exactly correspond. 

Therefore, we find the expert shotgun 
shooter and the expert rifleman usually have 
the stocks of their weapons built to their 
measure, so as to fit them, and seem to 
think they get better results by so doing 
than by using the ordinary size and shape 
of stock put out by the factories, and on 
the consideration of this question the item 
of expense is seldom allowed to intrude. 

However, when we come to the question 
of revolvers, a different situation presents 
itself. By “revolvers” the writer refers, not 
to the pocket revolver which is made pri- 
marily to fit the pocket and secondly to fit 





the hand, and from which no very accurate 
results are expected, but to those revolvers 
of a grown-up type which are intended for 
accurate shooting 

I think it a conservative estimate to say 
that 99 per cent of the class of revolvers 
above mentioned are purchased with a view 
to using them for extremely accurate shoot- 
ing, either at game or at target 

A good revolver of the type above men- 
tioned costs more than a good repeating 
rifle and about as much as a good, service- 
able shotgun, frills excluded, and the pur- 
chaser thereof may fairly be deemed to be 
deeply interested in the results which he 
can accomplish by its use. 

When we come to the question of grips, 
however, we have the opportunity of taking 
our choice of two, the Colt or the Smith « 
Wesson. Owing to the system upon which 
they are built, viz.: That the frame of the 
grip represents its outlines, it is practically 
impossible to alter this grip in any way ex- 
cept by making it thinner 

It needs little argument to show that it 
is of far more importance, in view of the re- 
sults to be obtained, that the grip of the re- 
volver should fit the individual peculiarities 
of the shooter’s hand, than that the stock of 
the rifle or shotgun should fit those of his 
body, since the revolver is held at arm’s 
end in one hand and, while so held, the trig- 
ger is pressed. The muscles of the hand are 
ordinarily trained to act in co-ordination 
with each other, and a movement of any 
muscle in the hand tends to induce move- 
ments in the other muscles at the same 
time; and one of the first things to learn 
is to absolutely disassociate the movement 
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of the muscles of the trigger finger from 
those of the muscles of the balance of the 
hand, as, during the critical instant of press- 
ing the trigger the muscles of the trigger 
finger must move, and the success or other- 
wise of the shot depends upon the success 
or otherwise of keeping the other muscles 
of the hand entirely free from movement. 
Hence the great importance of having the 
revolver grip which properly fits the hand. 

The variety in the human hand is infinite. 
Some are long, some short, some broad and 
some narrow, some fleshy and some thin 
and the proportion of length of finger to the 
palm varies, the setting of the thumb va- 
ries, as does the change of the form of the 
hand in gripping. 

However, all are at present required to 
conform to the uniform grip of one of the 
two leading makes of revolvers, regardless 
of the large sums of money which may be 
expended for the weapon. 


One firm advertises the beauties of the 
Colt grip, another the beauties of the Smith 
& Wesson grip, and the two differ very 
much. 

This is about as sensible as for one manu- 
facturer to advertise the superiority of his 
No. 9 shoes over his competitor’s No. 8s, or 
his broad widths over the narrow widths of 
his competitor and vice versa. The man 
with the broad foot would swear by the 
maker of the broad shoe; the man with the 
narrow foot would be equally prejudiced in 
favor of the maker of the narrow shoe, while 
the man with the No. 9 foot would not wear 
the product of the No. 8 factory and vice 
versa, all of which is for very obvious rea- 
sons. 

And yet this is just as logical as is the 
present attitude of the revolver manufac- 
turers in placing on the market their fa- 
vorite grips; if the product of one factory 
ehances to fit one man, that is the only kind 
of grip to manufacture, and the man who 
chances to be fitted by the other factory is 
equally positive in his views; but the great 
majority of the shooters are not fitted at all. 

It is of little use to scold about existing 
conditions unless we can suggest a remedy. 
There is no use in being gratuitously dis- 
agreeable, therefore, unless we can make a 
suggestion which might obviate the condi- 
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tions regarding which we complain, it is bet- 
ter to keep quiet, hence we will consider 
remedies a little. 

In considering the remedy it is well to 
first diagnose the disease, and in doing this 
we find we have to consider primarily two 
propositions. First, the angle of the grip to 
the barrel, and, second, the size and form of 
the grip. 

The variations in the form of the human 
hand make a difference in the angles of the 
grip desirable at times, some requiring a 
comparatively perpendicular grip, others re- 
quiring one having a more steady slope to 
the rear. The ideal angles for the grip can 
easily be seen by loosely clenching the hand 
and extending it in a perfectly natural posi- 
tion and note the position which the fingers 
assume and which would be much more 
nearly at right angles to the arm in some 
instances than in others. 


Likewise the size and shape of the grip 
is dependent largely upon the build of the 
hand, whether the fingers be long or short, 
the hand thick or thin, or narrow or broad, 
and the distance between the grip and the 
trigger is also governed to a great extent by 
these individual peculiarities. 


Therefore, we see that to get the best re- 
sults from a revolver we should have one in 
which the grip can be made to fit the indi- 
vidual hand, both as to size, shape, angle 
and distance from the trigger, and in adjust- 
ing these we will find our remedy. 

As before noted, revolvers, as at present 
manufactured, have the outline of the stock, 
and this involves the angles, the distance 
from the trigger and the goodly portion of 
the size and shape, fixed by the part of the 
forging which forms the frame of the wea- 
pon; and, being so fixed, it is for all prac- 
tical purposes unchangeable, at least it 
cannot be changed without incurring as 
much expense as the weapon would cost 
new. 

This has been modified, in the cases of 
many of the cheaper pocket revolvers and 
also some of the Smith & Wesson pocket 
revolvers, by the furnishing of “target 


stocks” which are simply a larger stock into 
the upper front portion of which the frame 
of the revolver is counter-sunk, but which 
project to the rear and below the original 
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frame, thus considerably enlarging it and 
increasing the distance between the back of 
the grip and the trigger, the two sides, ex- 
cept at the counter-sink, meeting and form- 
ing one solid piece. With these stocks the 
frame of the grip is exposed only at its for- 
ward edge, and when the stocks are large 
enough they are susceptible of modification 
at any point except this. 

It would seem to be equally easy, were the 
factories so inclined, to make a revolver 
with the frame of the grip intended. to be 
wholly concealed within the two side stocks 
which would project to the front and rear 
and completely surround it, being fitted up 
against the shoulder of the frame at the top 
of the grip. By having this frame suffi- 
ciently far from the edges of a normal grip 
to permit a sufficient thickness of wood to 
completely cover it, when modified, the grip 
thus formed might be just as attractive and 
just as strong as at the present time; and, 
in case the factory leans to any particular 
size or form of grip, these grips might be 
made to conform to such idea on the out- 
side, thus giving the same grip which the 
factory now puts out. 


But in addition to this, the factories could 
also manufacture target grips, which would 
be considerably larger than the present 
grips, and which could be attached the same 
as the side stocks are now attached; and, 
once attached, the shooter could, with rasp, 
file, sand paper, etc., shape the grip to suit 
his own individual fancy, leaving it thick or 
making it thin, leaving it broad or making 
it narrow, changing the angle, changing the 
distance from the trigger, having the full- 
ness where he wanted it, and having it smal- 
ler where he wanted it, without difficulty 
and with very little expense, as it would 
simply be a case of where and how much to 
cut away; and when the cutting away is 
done, the grip of the form desired is left, 
which can then be finished up and checked, 
either by himself, a local gunsmith, or it 
can be sent to the factory for the finishing 
touch. 

This device would also allow an unlimited 
field for experiment, as the extra stocks, un- 
finished, could easily be sold at 75 cents 
per pair, and the purchaser could cut-and 
try to his heart’s content. 
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The variation between the stocks of the 
revolver at present put on the market is 
considerable, not only as to size and shape, 
but as to the angle at which they are set. 
The grip of the revolver should be set at 
such an angle to the barrel that, when the 
hand is extended naturally toward an ob- 
ject, the sights line up correctly for eleva- 
tion, thus involving a minimum of adjust- 
ment by the motion of the hand. 

In the case of the writer, the S. & W. 
Square butt military revolver and the S. & 
W. New Century .44 line up properly in 
this manner, while the Bisley model Colt, 
the Colt New Service and the Colt Officer’s 
Model all have the stock at such an angle 
that the foresight is about 4 inch below 
the sight line and it requires a conscious 
tilting of the hand to bring it up into line, 
and a constant effort to hold it there. 


The writer has a fine engraved Colt’s New 
Service revolver, the grip of which, as to 
size and shape, except as to the angle at 
which it is set, is very nearly perfection, 
but it always requires an effort to hold the 
muzzle up into line, thus greatly detracting 
from the efficiency of what would otherwise 
be a splendid shooting weapon, and if this 
grip could be straightened back about % 
inch at the butt it would be ideal. 


But it is in the pocket automatic pistols 
that this quality is most pronounced, the .32 
caliber pocket Colt automatic requiring a 
decidea effort to hold the barrel up into line, 
while the Savage pistol lines up perfectly. 

Of course others, with differently shaped 
hands, might find the angle of the Colt more 
satisfactory than the Savage, but in the 
writer’s case the too vertical setting of the 
Colt stock interferes greatly with the ac- 
curacy with which he can fire the weapon. 

As to the shape of the stocks, as noted 
above, both the Colt New Service and the 
Colt New Army fit almost perfectly, while 
the S. & W. .38 caliber square butt military 
is decidedly too small at the upper portion 
of the stock, although, as above noted, the 
angle is correct, and the writer has been 
obliged to stretch over the grip a piece of 
rubber tubing, which increases its diameter 
in all directions about % inch and gives a 
fairly good grip, although it has a tendency 
to work up under repeated firing. A friend 
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has produced for this revolver a very fine 
grip by having a piece of leather stitched 
over the stock, building it up at the upper 
portion to the proper dimensions, but these 
devices are purely makeshifts and should 
not be necessary on any revolver, and need 
not be, could we have an over-sized target 
stock which we could work down to the 
proper size to suit the individual hand, and 
such form of construction would cost no 
more than that at present in use, and, as 
noted above, the revolvers could be fur- 
nished from the factory with any shape and 
size of grip which met the approval of the 
factory experts and then be readily changed 
in case it did not meet the approval of the 
party who actually used the weapon. 

A notable instance of a defective grip is 
found in the .22 caliber Colt target revolver 
on the New Police frame, placed on the 
market last year. This grip is too small and 
altogether too close to the trigger for steady 
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shooting, and the application to it of a pair 
of wooden “target stocks” taken from a 
Hopkins and Allen revolver and fitted to 
the frame of the Colt improved the handling 
of the weapon wonderfully, both as to dis- 
tance from the trigger and angle of the 
grip. 

Therefore, inasmuch as the variations in 
the human hand are as great as those in 
the human body, and as the proper fit of 
the revolver stock is of even more vital im- 
portance to good shooting than the proper 
fit of a rifle or shotgun stock, since with the 
revolver a single hand must do both the 
aiming and pulling, while with the rifle or 
shotgun both hands are used for aiming 
and the butt of the piece rested against the 
shoulder for additional steadiness, and since 
the revolver shooter is as desirous of shoot- 
ing straight as is the shooter of shotgun or 
rifle, why should we not have revolver 
stocks to fit the individual as well as spe- 
cial stocks for the rifle and shotgun? 


Hunting the Tin Can 
By Chauncey Thomas, World Champion Tin Can Killer. 


Being the tin-can champion of America I 
am naturally somewhat of an authority on 
this game. Although the range of tne tin 
can is extremely wide, the rules of hunting 
it are not as well known or understood as 
they might be. There is one secret of hunt- 
ing the tin can, the rule that has made me 
champion, and if anyone follows it he can 
become champion, too. Tin cans differ from 
other game in that it has plenty of room to 
contain any number of champions, also 
tomatoes, corn beef, horse corn, etc. But tnat 
rule that has made me tin-can champion of 
America. It is this: Never shoot at a tin 
can farther away than you are sure to hit it. 
Rightly followed, this rule will usually give 
satisfactory results. I’ve proved it. (We will 
now hear from the turkey shoot specialists 
who deny the three hundred yard affair.) 
But—— 


There are tin cans and tin cans. The com- 
mon variety is known as the tomato can, and 
is most numerous in the west, especially in 
the dry parts and the backyard. anyone can 
hit a tomato can at any range, for they are 
extremely tame. But the real tin canist, like 





myself, prefers to tackle more dangerous 
game, the condensed milk can. This species 
is rather elusive and can sidestep a .45 bul- 
let like a hell-diver. Just why, I don’t know, 
as I never miss what I shoot at, yet I’ve 
known many of these aristocrats among the 
tin cans to dodge a bullet somehow. 


The tin can is hunted with all kinds of 
shooting irons, from the .22 rifle to the ten- 
bore goose gun, and from the Colt’s six-gun 
to the common rock. It has only one shape, 
as a rule, but many different colors. W.wuen 
young it has a skin of various gaudy hues, 
but turns white after a while, especially after 
a rain. Later in life it becomes a dull red 
and often changes its shape. But the tin can 
is easily recognized. If you see a party of 
hunters suddenly stop when returning from 
a duck hunt with no ducks, carefuliy peer 
into the underbrush, suddenly bang away, 
and then hear the clear, musical deiant 
“ching” in reply—you may know that they’ve 
killed another tin can. 

Hunting the tin can is a good beginning 
for a baseball pitcher. It is also an excellent 
proof when found that no human foot has 
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never trod that mountain top before since 
the earth was made. Somehow, I don’t know 
why, che tin can is never found on the water 
but always seeks the dry land. I’ve seen 
them together in bunches of considerabie 
size, but the true sportsman always scorns to 
shoot at the flock and picks out some one 
particular tin can, usually the largest one, 
and slays it with great gusto. 

A tin can can stand a powerful lot of lead. 
I’ve seen $5 worth of high-grade rifle am- 
munition emptied at a tin can and yet it got 
away alive, and of course every shot hit it. 
That is, you know, at least made it move. 
Tin cans have a most mysterious effect on 
bullets. I’ve known cases where a small in- 
nocent tin can has made a steel-clad bullet 
from a bear gun strike just a fraction of an 
inch to the left, close enough to make the 
tin can hitch its off hind leg, ..en the bullet 
would jump twenty feet to the left, kick up 
a lot of dust and go howling off across the 
landscape still kicking up the real estate 
every hundred yards or so for a mile or two, 
all said dust storms being in a comparatively 
straight line, except the first strike that did 
not kick up any dust at all, but made the 
can move all the same. Saw it. 

Ed. Dawson, myself (as champion) and 
Hunt last week killed every tin can in Con- 
necticut, only one got away. Dawson used a 
shotgun; I got ’em with a Colt’s .45 S.A. 
imported from God’s country, while Hunt hit 
most of his with the can opener. This is the 
surest weapon to use, by the way, and I 
think Hunt took an unfair advantage of 
Dawson and me. But Dawson and [| got 
even with him; we hit every tin can twice 
with each shot, once on the front side, while 
Hunt used to get them down and butcher 
them with cold steel in a most unsports- 
manlike manner. -For that reason, I sup- 
pose, Hunt’s game was the best eating. 
Dawson, by the way, always “knocked the 
stuffin’’” out of every one he shot at. I 


know he did, because he told me so him- 
self. 


But when it comes down to really killing a 
tin can in shipshape [| left both Dawson and 
Hunt way to the rear. After a sufficient 
number of sighting shots at about 10 paces 
I always hit my can, then calmly proceeded 
to put all the rest of the box right through 
the same hole. That is how I got my title 
of champion. I killed the tin can so dead 
the first time I hit it that it never moved 
afterwards, although hit every time. Any 
one doubt it? Ask Dawson. He was righi 
there and shot all his bullets right tarough 
the hole that I made, too. Never missed her 
once. 

Baseball isn’t our national game, and not 
one man in a million (except in politics) can 
play poker, but the tin can is. Its cheerful 
“ching” sounds every second of the day some 
where in our great land, and a “‘Society for 
the Protection of the Tin Can” is not needed, 
as it is shot only during the empty season, 
except with high-power rifles on the wing 
now and then. The Standard Oil variety is 
usually shot at at long range, but then that 
is a safe rule with the Standard Oil anyway, 
so that doesn’t count. 

When a man can hit any tin can five shots 
out of the cylinderful at fifty paces—long ones. 
old man, no cheating—then he is a Tin Can. 
If he can hit a tomato can he is a Tin Can- 
ner, and if he can kill a condensed milk can 
under the same conditions he is a Tin Can- 
nist. But I hereby serve legal notice on the 
public at large that this thing of killing a 
tin can so dead the first shot—after the 
sighting ones—that it can’t kick no matter 
how many times it is shot through the same 
hole afterwards—this is my patent. That is 
what makes me World Champion Tin Can 
Killer; Dawson said so, Hunt says he pre- 
fers the hatchet when he can’t borrow the 
other fellow’s knife, which I maintain is un- 
fair to the tin can. 

But this I know, more men have fired their 
first shot at the tin can than at all other 
kinds of game combined. 


Machine Rest for Revolvers and Pistols 
By M. Hays. 





Having done some experimental work 
with machine rests for testing pistols and 
revolvers and their ammunition, and having 













received various inquiries, I will answer 
some through your magazine. 
The machine rest shown by the enclosed 










































































Target No. 1.—1%x2 in.; new U. M. C. Smokeion' ‘new black wine; ny mote. Target No. 2.— 


in.; new black U. M. C.; 50° yards. No. 3.—%x1% in.; new ards. No. aes 

Peters L. R. No. 5.—5 x2 te Peters ; 50 yards. No. Uv. 

less; 50 yards. No. 7.—1 1-5x2 in.; new U C. Smokeless; so yards. No. —%x1% in.; oI binck U. M. 
C.: 50 yards. No. 9.—%x1% in.; old black U. M. C.; 50 yards. 
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drawings is the result of various experi- 
ments, many drawings and some arguments 
with fellow members of the Manhattan Rifle 
and Revolver Association. Various compli- 
cations and refinements could be added, but 
simplicity and ease of construction were 
desired. 

The junk of which it is made may be 
bought for about a dollar, or just “picked 
up.” The workmanship may cost about $2— 
less if you are a bosom friend of a mechanic 
who shoots. If you have a wild, untamed 
desire to know what your shooting outfit is 
capable of, try it. 

The bed-piece, “A,” 
3 inches by 15% inches; 





is of %-inch iron 
“B” is of %-inch 
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MR. HAYS’ MACHINE REST. 
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riveted to it and bent down, as shown at 
“F” The stock of the weapon rests down 
against “E” and “F”’ fits into the notch “G” 
when firing. The pin, “H,” which is part 
of the revolver, projects into the hole “J” 
and is in contact with the vertical rear side 
of the hole to prevent slipping during the 
shock caused by firing. 

The muzzle rests in the notch “K” with 
little pressure, the hand holding the stock 
about as in off-hand shooting. The revolver 
is free to move to the rear and the muzzle 
to jump upward, but the butt cannot move 
downward. 

The length is changed for different bar- 
rels by means of the bolt, “L.” For small 








brass 1% inches by 9% inches; “C” is of 
1-inch brass 1% inches by 7% inches. The 
clamps, “DD” are \%-inch brass and one of 
them has qa strip of 3-16-inch brass, “BE,” 
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SHOWING PARTS. 


revolvers the short end of “B” may be 
placed upright. To shoot more to the right 
or left, loosen the bolt “M” and swing “C,” 
using “N” as a pivot. The whole apparatus 
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WITH MACHINE REST AT 20 YARDS; 
U. M. Cc. OLD BLACK. 


rests on the block “O” and to shoot higher 
or lower you use a screw driver at “P” and 
“P” to swing “A” up or down. 

The rest is more rigid than it looks in the 
drawing and is amply so, as there is little 
weight or pressure on it. However, one may 
as well fondle it in just the same manner for 
all shots. 

The following results were obtained on 


the Greenville, N. J., 50-yard range, the 250 
consecutive shots being all fired the same 
day under good weather conditions. There 
were five ten-shot scores with each of the 
five brands of ammunition. A 10-inch S. & 
W. .22 caliber pistol was used, and was 
cleaned between strings, then a fouling shot 
fired. 
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New U.M.C. Les. LR...1.1-6in. 2%4in. 2.42 in. 
Old Blk. U.M.C. LR.... 1% in. 2% in. 3 in. 
Peters’ Pope LR...... 15% in. 2% in. 3.9 in. 
Winchester LR........ 1% in. 3% in. 4.5 in. 
U.M.C. Smk’less LR... 1% in. 4% in. 8.2 in. 


Average of the above 
TIVS RIMES... cnsa0es< 1.44 2.92 4.2 


Of the 25 groups all but one was higher 
than it was wide. The area was obtained 
by taking a vertical rectangle that would 
touch all shots and multiplying the height 
by the width. 

The best average groups were made with 
the new U. M. C. Lesmok, but the smallest 
one was made with old U. M. C. black. 


Focusing of Hunting Telescopes 
By Frank M. Woods. 


If a field glass is hurriedly placed to the 
eyes and quickly focused, it will be found 
that after a few.moments’ steady gazing, a 
second adjustment will be necessary in or- 
der to see with the greatest clearness. The 
reason for this second necessary change of 
the focus of the field glass is due to the 
action of the brain, which involuntarily 
changes the focus of the eye to suit the ap- 
parently much nearer distance of the object 
viewed. ' 

This method of final adjustment of focus 
is quite satisfactory for the use of a field 
glass or the telescope of a target rifle, for 
in these cases the element of time is not 
imperative, and long and steady sighting is 
the rule, but this method is not the best for 
use on a hunting telescope. 

In speaking of a hunting telescope, it is 
hereby meant those which are best adapted 
to strictly off-hand shooting at game, and 
which should not exceed a magnification of 
four diameters. 

It is quite well known that the use of a 





telescope for hunting purposes is generally 
limited to the deliberate shooting of stand- 
ing game, and this limitation, when attempt- 
ing rapid shooting, is usually attributed to 
the inability to quickly find and steadily fol- 
low the moving object. 

If the eyes were never used without the 
aid of a telescope, then the muscles of the 
arms would soon become sufficiently edu- 
cated to do away with the difficulty of stead- 
ily holding on moving game, but as a con- 
tinuous use of a telescope is not practical 
in daily life the nearest approximation we 
can reach on this score is that gained by 
much practice in shooting and holding with 
the scope on moving objects. 

Very little practice enables a_ correct 
pointing so as to instantly cover the object 
being shot at, but.there remains the impedi- 
ment of quickly seeing the game in the field 
of the telescope, even after it has been cor- 
rectly pointed and brought before the eye. 
This trouble in quickly seeing, even after 
the glass has been aligned and centered, is 
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largely caused by the almost universal cus- 
tom of adjusting the lenses to the secondary 
focus as spoken of in the case of the field 
glass, and when the eyes are powerfully fo- 
cused on distant game and the scope is 
thrown before the sight, there must elapse 
a certain vital fraction of a second before 
the vision is clear and the eye has adjusted 
itself to this secondary focus of deliberate 
sight. 

In order to avoid this loss of time, the 
hunting telescope should be adjusted to that 
focus which involves no change in the focus 
of the eye, and this can be very nearly ap- 
proximated by fixing the eyes strongly upon 
some object one hundred yards away, and 
while carefully adjusting the lenses, repeat- 
edly throwing the telescope before the eye. 
A few minutes will suffice to show just what 
position of the objective will give an image 
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requiring no change in the eye’s focus from 
that when looking unaided at the game, and, 
when this position is found, it will be indi- 
cated by the wonderful ease and speed with 
which the ‘sight is attained. If you focus 
your scope by the usual eye-straining 
method of applying the eye and slowly 
changing the systems, you will eventually 
attain what I have termed the secondary 
focus, and will always wonder why you are 
so slow in getting your sight. 

All this that I have written applies only 
to the objective, or lens which forms the 
image of the object sighted upon. The fo- 
cusing of the cross-hairs (which should al- 
ways be done first) is a comparatively sim- 
ple matter, it only being necessary to move 
them (or the ocular, as in the Winchester 
scope) until they appear clear and sharp 


Concerning .22 Rim-Fire Cartridges for Game 


By Ashley A. Haines. 


I note from several articles recently con- 
siderable is being made concerning .22 cal- 
iber cartridges for small game shooting. All 
of this makes very interesting reading for 
those at all interested in small game shoot- 
ing with arms of this caliber, whether pis- 
tol, revolver or rifle. For small game, it 
seems to me that some of these .22 caliber 
arms are specially valuable, for in the hands 
of a careful shot it is seldom that they fail 
to give satisfactory results on any game on 
which the average hunter would ordinarily 
use them, Just as the big game hunters 
differ, however, as to the one of the many 
cartridges most suitable for big game shoot- 
ing, just as certainly do we find shooters 
differing concerning which of the various .22 
rim-fire cartridges is the most generally 
suitable for small game. 

It seems to me that there is a tremendous 
difference in the killing power of any of 
the high-power rifles giving velocities 
around 2,000 foot seconds when used with 
soft-point and full-jacketed bullets. There 
are but few of these rifles when using the 
full metal patch bullets which will expand 
when striking game, and then almost in- 
variably it will be when the metal patch is 
composed of soft material and large bones 





are struck. In these rare instances the ef- 
fect will be much as one would expect from 
a soft-point bullet. In the case of the .22 
calibers—I am only considering rim-fire 
cartridges of this size—it has always seemed 
to me from what experience [ have had, 
that, while there is undoubtedly a differ- 
ence in killing effect between the greaseless 
bullet cartridge and the regular lubricated 
ones with which shooters generally are 
more familiar, this difference is not so great 
as some have reported, nor anywhere nearly 
as great correspondingly as is the case be- 
tween the high-power rifles mentioned above 
when using the full-jacketed bullets and the 
soft-pointed ones. It’s perfectly true that 
the greaseless bullet is harder than the lub- 
ricated ones, and also true, usually, that 
there must be-some upsettage of the softer 
bullets when striking game, but if there is 
any very great difference in favor of the 
lubricated bullet, due to its being softer, I 
fear that I have not been a very close ob- 
server. There seems to have been such a 


slight difference in the results that it had 
never struck me as being particularly notice- 
able—in fact, I had given the matter little 
or no consideration before the matter con- 
cerning the alleged superiority of the lubri- 
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cated bullet over the greaseless was brought 
to my attention recently in the articles re- 
ferred to at the beginning. Using hollow- 
point bullets of these sizes for small game 
shooting, the difference in killing effect, 
as well as in mutilation, provided the bul- 
lets could be depended on to upset regularly, 
would be great. 

Although I have probably accounted for 
my share of small game with most of the 
various .22 calibers, I have to admit that my 
experience with the hollow-point .22s on 
game is not worth mentioning, never having 
used any of them for that purpose, conse- 
quently from personal experience cannot say 
what difference one could expect to find be- 
tween them and che others usually used for 
small game. 

From my experience and that of others 
with whom I nave happened to hunt, it 
seems to me that for most of the small 
game on which one would use a .22 of any 
kind, the .22 long rifle and the .22 W. R. F. 
(Special) is especially well adapted. The 
long smokeless greaseless cartridge as load- 
ed by the Winchester Company is no rela- 
tion to some of the longs of a few years ago 
as regards accuracy, the present cartridge 
being far better. The most valuable fea- 
ture, it seems to me, about the short, espe- 
cially when loaded with smokeless powder 


and the greaseless bullets, lies in the fact 
that it makes but very little noise as com- 
pared to the others. The long, long rifle, 
and short .22s with their greaseless bullets 
probably owe their popularity as much to 
being so easily carried without the certainty 
of having the lubricant worn off or accu- 
mulating dirt, sand, etc., as to the fact that 
they are smokeless. 

I note that in Captain Hardy’s article, in 
which he deals with the misfire problem, he 
fails to mention that many of the misfires 
occurring in the .22 rim-fire arms can often 
be attributed to certain arms in which the 
firing pin can come in contact with the edge 
of the chamber when the hammer is 
thoughtlessly snapped on same when empty 
as is far too often the case, not only by 
inexperienced boys, but by men as well. Af- 
ter snapping on a chamber where the firing 
pin can reach the edge, the soft steel soon 
becomes so dented that there is no place for 
the rim of the cartridge to rest firmly 
against, consequently the cartridge is often 
condemned when misfires occur, if not the 
arm, while the user who has abused his 
rifle or pistol by snapping frequently on an 
empty chamber only is to blame. The per- 
fect .22 is so constructed that the firing pin 
can never reach the edge of the cartridge 
chamber under any circumstances. 


Answers Mr. Lass’ Question 
By Charles Newton. 


In the May, 1911, issue I note an article 
by C. F. Lass in which he asked for infor- 
mation regarding the development of the 
full energy of a load with certain smokeless 
powder rifles. This is a problem which can 
only be answered satisfactorily by making 
the tests of the different loads and also the 
loading of a given cartridge has an import- 
ant effect. The problem is primarily one 
of the generation of force and, secondly, the 
balancing of force and resistance. 

It is easy to say that the maximum en- 
ergy of the load is developed in a barrel 
which has sufficient length to confine the 
gases until the expansion of the gas has 
reached a point so low that the impulse 
given the bullet by its pressure ig just 
equal to the resistance to the bullet caused 





by the friction of the bullet against the bar- 
rel, but to ascertain just where this point 
is is the difficulty. 

The requisite length of the barrel would 
be governed to a certain extent by the ra- 
pidity with which the powder burns and 
should be long enough to completely burn 
the powder. 

By way of illustration, the New Spring- 
field barrel, which is 24 inches long, gives 
a chamber pressure of about 45,000 pounds 
and at a point 11% inches from the muzzle 
this pressure has fallen to 7,353 pounds per 
square inch. If the barrel were longer the 
pressure would continue falling until the 
bullet ultimately issued from the muzzle, 
but just how long this would be we cannot 
say. 
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The writer can say from experience in 
using both the .30-30 and .25-35 cartridges in 
a 26-inch barrel that this barrel is not suf- 
ficiently long to burn the powder complete- 
ly, as small unburned rings will always be 
noticed remaining in the bore. Likewise if 
the charge of powder be increased slightly 
the increased pressure and consequent high- 
er temperature will completely burn the 
powder, and we have simply the problem of 
expansion of gas to deal with. 

Therefore, before it can be determined 
what length of barrel will give the greatest 
efficiency, we must determine the exact 
charge to be used and the degree of pres- 
sure which will be counter balanced by the 
friction of the bore. 

The efficiency of the long barrel giving 
higher velocity is not because of the greater 
resistance of the bullet developing a higher 
energy in the load, provided the cartridge 
be properly loaded, but because of the 
longer period during which the bullet is 
subjected to the action of the gases. The 
increased efficiency derived from greater re- 
sistance is found solely in those cases in 
which the pressures are not high enough to 
properly burn the powder within the length 
of barrel used, and the resistance while it 
may develop greater pressures and thus ob- 
tain a more complete combustion of the 
powder in a cartridge which is underloaded 
or a barrel which is too short, nevertheless, 
detracts from the actual efficiency of the 
cartridge, at least from what it would have 
been were the cartridge loaded sufficiently 
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heavily or the barrel sufficiently long to 
completely burn the powder. Resistance in- 
volves an expenditure of force, and, while 
it may be useful at times or under certain 
circumstances, it is as a general proposition 
a waste of that force. 

Mr. Lass inquires as to the remaining 
velocity of the 1906 Springfield bullets at 
1,000 yards. I would say that this is stated 
by the Ordnance Department as being 1,068 
feet per second, and the energy at this point 
380 foot-pounds. 

As to the velocity of the .45-70-405 bullet 
at 1,000 yards, I would say that the latest 
.45-caliber cartridges in use by the govern- 
ment was one using 70 grains of powder and 
a 500-grain bullet used in the musket and 
one using 55 grains powder and the 405- 
grain bullet used in the carbine. 

The muzzle velocity of the rifle bullet was 
1,315.7 feet per second, while the muzzle 
velocity of the carbine bullet was 1,150 feet. 

The remaining velocity of the rifle bullet 
at 1,000 yards was 711.6 feet per second, 
while the remaining velocity of the car- 
bine bullet at this range was 500 feet per 
second. 

The ordnance office reports do not give 
the ballistics of the rifle bullet beyond 1,000 
yards, but give those of the carbine up to 
2,500 yards, at which range it has a velocity 
of 271 feet per second and an energy of 
66 foot-pounds. The rifle bullet should be 
considerably superior to this, as it has more 
initial velocity and almost 25 per cent more 
weight. 


Winchester Self-loaders 
By W. H. Skeen. 


“C. M. T.,” California, wants someone’s 
opinion on automatic rifles who has had the 
actual experience and which they think best, 
Remington, Winchester, Standard, etc. 1 
have used a good many rifles and have come 
to the conclusion that an ‘automatic is the 
only gun. I have, in a great many instances, 
killed game with the automatic where there 
was not one man in a thousand who would 
have got it with the slow lever-action. As 
to the make, I know from experience the 
Winchester to be the best all-around gun. 
It can be used as saddle gun, is very light 





and simple in construction. The simplicity 
counts a great deal with a firearm. As there 
are such few working parts there’s no dan- 
ger of the gun getting out of order. I have 
a small .35 Winchester that has been carried 
thousands of miles on an automobile, buckled 
on the side, in rain and dust, and has had 
various kinds of rough tests, but it never has 
been out of order or failed to reload too 
quickly to be seen with the eye. 

I would suggest the .351 or .401 for lion or 
bear and then you have shocking power un- 
equaled; als> a short, well finished saddle 
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gun and very light. You can also double the 
killing power of these guns by filing an 
“X” on point of bullets or better use a 
small fine-tooth bolt saw and cut them al- 
most to the steel jacket. This process ren- 
ders the bullets as deadly as the celebrated 
“Hoxie.” 

The Winchester can be taken down in an 
instant and carried in a dust-proof case. 
You can carry aS Many magazines as you 
wish, making it almost a “Gatling gun.” 
There’s nothing about it that will get out ot 
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order, the ammunition costs less than oth- 
ers having same range, killing power, etc. 
The breech is water and dust proof. 

I know of an instance where a large buck 
was shot at 160 yards in the neck with the 
.851 Winchester, the ball plowing down the 
whole backbone to the tail, through the solid 
bone and lodged in an embankment, where 
it had mushroomed to one inch across the 
nose when found. Now I believe a gun ot 
that kind would have “been some” with 
Teddy in Africa. 


Portions of an Interesting Letter 


By c..L. 


Note.—The following is a part of an in- 
teresting letter from Mr. Gilman, portions 
referring to a few statements made in the 
controversy which ended with our May is- 
sue being omitted, the reasons for this being 
that, while in a strict sense these portions 
could hardly have been considered as an at- 
tempt to reopen the discussion, there was a 
possibility that some might so understand it, 
and wishing to stay strictly with the prom- 
ise made that the May number would end 
everything of a controversial nature, we 
have, for the reasons mentioned, used only 
such portions of Mr. Gilman’s letter as 
would seem consistent with that statement. 
—Editor. 

After a few years fussing around with 
rifle clubs where nothing is barred I have 
had a chance to see, handle and shoot prac- 
tically every type of rifle from the Schuet- 
zen single-shot to the automatic, and every 
cartridge in current use from the C. B. cap 
to the Ross .280. 


They are all good in their class, and their 
class is determined more by their load than 
their action. There are mighty few of them 
that I wouldn’t cheerfully use if the oppor- 
tunity to hunt should arise, and though the 
bolt-action pleases me best, I shouldn’t feel 
that my chances of getting game were at 
all lessened if I had to use a lever-action. 

Honestly, between the hair-splitting ab- 
surdities of the “experts” and the naive 
misstatements of the “practical shooters,” 
this controversy is getting frayed around 
the edges. With the government selling 
Krag carbines in good condition at $6.40 and 





Gilman. 


Krag cartridges, through N. R. A. clubs, at 
$15 a thousand, most any man can afford to 
get an excellent bolt-action and try it out 
for himself at a trifling expense. 

Even if he doesn’t choose to take it into 
the woods he will find it a good reserve arm 
to have around. Incidentally he will have a 
chance to get accustomed to the arm which 
he would have to use should his country’s 
needs demand that he place his skill as 2 
rifleman at its service. i 
*. * * x 7” 


But the best bet of all is to get the Krag 
carbine and learn at first hand. I have one 
of my own and have had about ten others 
pass through my hands into those of men, 
mostly lever-action owners who wanted to 
try out the bolt without going broke on a 
foreign-made arm. Every one was in good 
shooting condition and every purchaser sat- 
isfied. 

* * * a“ - 

The march of progress is headed toward 
the automatic. Before long I expect to own 
one shooting the ’06 rimless or something 
better, and in the meantime shall try to 
worry along with the Springfield. Really, 
sad as it seems, we’re only indulging in an 
ante-mortem autopsy on a passing type—one 
which is surely doomed to go gloriously into 
history along with the yew bow, the Ken- 
tucky rifle and the Sharpe’s buffalo gun. 
The adoption of the Colt’s automatic .45 by 
the army marks the beginning of the end 
for the hand-functioned arm. 

The pity of it is that the old-timers are 
just as good game getters as they ever were, 
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but even in firearms the decrees of fashion 
are pretty much irresistible. 

I like what Mr. Gilliland has to say for a 
.25 rim-fire repeater. This cartridge, you 
will perhaps recollect, is an old favorite of 
mine. I have long wanted such a rifle. 

Still, the Hopkins & Allen bolt gun hardly 
comes up to my desires in the matter. It’s 
not really a modern bolt-action, but resem- 
bles more the obsolete Veterlin sold by dry 
goods stores at $2.98. I believe that a rifle 
with the Mauser type action and the Lee 
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magazine could be made for this cartridge. 
1 say Lee magazine because that I know was 
adapted to a rimmed cartridge of the same 
proportions—the .45-70. _ 

Turned out in both military and sporting 
models, the former conforming closely in 
sights and casing to the service arm, it 
would give us a chance for cheap rapid-fire 
practice with the bolt-action such as the va- 
rious .22 calibers give the lever, trombone 
and automatic men, and a dandy small game 
rifle besides. 


More Concerning Telescope Sights 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I saw an article in 
the March number of Outdoor Life on tele- 
scopes for rifles by Lieutenant Whelen, and 
I send cut of mine, which is for a 30-inch 
telescope on a 26-inch barrel, Stevens rifle. 
I made a longer bolt for the breech block, 
which goes through the yoke and fastened 
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REAR SIGHT WITH SET SCREW. 


This sight is set near the eye and adjusted by 
set screw, which gives both open and 
telescope sight. 





with a burr. It works in the slot shown and 
mine raises 5% of an inch. It is very rigid 
and after it is sighted for twelve rods point 
blank for both telescope and peep sight, it 
is ready for offhand or rest shooting. The 
wind gauge screw adjusts the side move- 
ment very quickly and securely. For game 





I never raise the sight under forty rods, but 
hold over according to distance. 





Perhaps some of your readers of a me- 
chanical turn of mind may desire to know 
how I have made my rifle telescope. It 
is constructed differently than any other 
that I ever saw. It is some heavier than 
others, but the eyepiece is adjust- 
able to suit the eye of the user. 
Some of those that [ have examined 
are not so made. [ always make the scope 
as long or longer than the rifle barrel. We 
will suppose the rifle barrel is 26 inches 
long; then cut the outside tube 27 inches 
long and set the objective 1 inch from the 
end, to lessen the reflection of side light. 
Supposing we want a power of 4 diameters, 
we will have an objective of 12-inch focus, 
and the three lenses in the eye-piece to be 
of 3-inch diameter each. The tube of 27- 
inch length is % of an inch outside diameter 
and 11-16 inside diameter. Now cut off a 
tube 11-16 outside diameter and inside diam- 
eter of 10-16 of an inch, 8% inches in length. 
Now cut off two pieces of tube 10-16 outside 
diameter, one piece 6 inches long and an- 
other 3% inches long. Put a stop in the 
center of the 6-inch piece with a hole of \4- 
inch diameter. [ should have said a little 
over 6 inches long, so that when the lenses 
were spun in that, the center of the lenses 
would be 6 inches apart. In ordering the 
lenses they are to be perfectly centered and 
19-32 of an’inch in diameter. I put the 10-16 
of 6-inch length in the lathe and bore a 
sphere sufficient to receive the lens of 
19-32-inch diameter in each end of the 6- 
inch piece, and carefully roll the thin edge 
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of tube onto the lens until it is firm and 
perfectly set; then seal it nicely with a 
warm wire and beeswax. That keeps all 
dust out of that tube. The 31-inch tube | 
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This telescope and rear mountings are the author’s 
own make, with power of diameters, but 
for hunting he prefers his 4-diameter 
power of same length. 









































bore back 1% inch, leaving 3 inches between 
the center of lens and end of tube, on which 
I fasten the cross hairs. I next turn a piece 
to fit the %-inch space and shove it back 
until it holds the lens perfectly firm in 
place and the orifice in the eye end of this 
piece is 7-16 inch in diameter. 


Now we will put it all together. The 
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length of the eye-piece will be 6 inches plus 
3 inches plus 3 inches plus % inch, or 12% 
inches long. Now shove this eye-piece into 
the %-inch tube until there is 15 inches be- 
tween the objective and the field lens. The 
whole length of scope will be 28% inches, 
with 2% inches relief and power of 4 diam- 
eters. The lenses should all be tested as to 
focal length before they are firmly set in 
their places. After the eye-pieces are all 
perfectly adjusted as to focal length, I drill 
a very small hole and tap it with a very fine 
thread and file a fine notch in the end of the 
screw and then screw it in until the end is 
flush with the outside of tube. This keeps 
them from jarring apart under the recoil of 
rifle. Then the eye-piece can be taken apart 
and the lenses cleaned on the sides that are 
exposed. For cross-hairs [ use a single fiber 
of good black silk. J. C. WATSON. 
New York. 





After I had written the above article 
I realized that I had forgotten about the 
additional stops that should have been put 
in the description. There should be one with 
a hole of %-inch placed about 14% inches in 
front of the focus of the field lens, and an- 
other stop one-half of the distance from this 
stop to the objective glass. A good material 
to make the stops is hard rubber, turned a 
trifle larger than the bore and then with a 
very fine saw a slot should be cut angling 
across the ring, so as to shut off all light. 
The spring of this will hold it in place when 
it is forced to the right point. The front 
stop should have % hole in it. J.C. W. 


The Louisville Club Offers a Challenge 


The accompanying letter from Mr. C. En- 
gelhardt, secretary of the Louisville Rifle 
and Revolver Club, has been sent to us for 
publication, and as it concerns a subject 
that has received much attention from our 
readers during the past year, we gladly give 
it space. As the letter covers the case 
pretty well, we believe comment is unneces- 


sary: 

General James A. Drain, Editor and Pub- 
lisher “Arms and the Man;” Committee 
of Experts for Testing National Match 





Ammunition, Etc., Washington, D. C.: 

Dear Sir—We have read your various pub- 
lications during the years 1910 and 1911, 
apparently reflecting discredit on an ac- 
count published over the signature of a 
member of this club, of a turkey shoot con- 
ducted at Pewee Valley, Ky., New Year, 
1910, on which occasion it was stated that 
three members of this club and a non-mem- 
ber hit one turkey out of every four or five 
shots, shooting off-hand with revolvers, reg- 
ular factory sights, rear adjustable U sight, 
at live turkeys 300 yards distant, the truth 
and accuracy of. which statement were 


























vouched for by fourteen spectators and 
participants in published testimonials. We 
have also read your misleading statements 
relative to the use and capabilities of revol- 
vers and as to usages and customs at tur- 
key shoots. 

We observe your offer published in your 
paper to defray the expenses of a trip to 
Washington of the four shooters, furnish the 
turkeys and to donate $500 in prizes for a 
turkey shoot test. Ofcourse, it is not in- 
cumbent on gentlemen to notice a challenge 
or offer appearing in a newspaper only. 
However, accepting it in good faith, we 
would say that it is impracticable to get 
together the four gentlemen you name for a 
trip to Washington. It appears to us that 
it would be much cheaper and easier for 
you to come to Kentucky than for you to 
have four Kentuckians keep a Washington 
date on your invitation and bank account, 
however generous they might be. We, 
therefore, suggest a test on Kentucky soil. 
We would name our neutral neighbor, In- 
diana, for example, but the Hoosier law 
forbids shooting at live birds. We assure 
you there would be no interference in Ken- 
tucky as might occur in other states where 
turkey shooting has long been out of 
vogue. The conditions follow: 

The Louisville Rifle and Revolver Club 
will conduct a live turkey shoot, name the 
date, select the range and background, pro- 
vide the turkeys and defray all necessary 
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expenses of the shoot. You to witness the 
measurement of a 300-yard range, inspect 
the revolvers, .38 or .44 caliber, regular fac- 
tory sights, adjustable rear U, shooting 
without rest, standing erect with one or two 
hands extended, you and our president to 
select a third to judge hits or other disputed 
points, each shooter to receive the turkey 
he hits. If at this shoot it develops that as 
many as four hit a turkey out of every five 
shots they fire you are to pay for the tur- 
keys, otherwise we pay for the turkeys and 
you are out only the expenses of your trip. 
As you know, the Pewee Valley record 
of four shooters, the luckiest of a large 
number attending a public shoot, was pub- 
lished as an unusual occurrence. We are 
not aware that any member of this club has 
ever made the statement that the Pewee 
performance could be duplicated. Anyway, 
on deposit by you of $100, to pay for tur- 
keys, at the Lincoln Savings Bank, Louis- 
ville, Ky., to the joint account of the Louis- 
ville Rifle and Revolver Club and James A. 
Drain, to cover our $100 deposited to the 
credit of the same account, we offer to con- 
duct a turkey shoot especially for your bene- 
fit and you may take all the side bets of- 
fered you. 
LOUISVILLE RIFLE AND REVOLVER 
CLUB, . 
By C. ENGELHARDT, 
Secretary. 
Louisville, Ky., July 7, 1911. 


Prefers the More Powerful Rifles 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read with 
much interest the statement made by O. M. 
Barnes in the June number of the magazine 
that a .25-85 is powerful enough to kill big 
game with the proper man behind the gun. 

Mr. Barnes may have killed twenty-five 
elk with his pop-gun, but he’l! find that if 
he comes to California to hunt these lively 
little blacktail deer he’ll need a more power- 
ful gun to down them for keeps. Why, last 
season [ shot a little spike buck that 
weighed less than a hundred pounds, three 
times and he ran a hundred yards. The 
first shot entered right under the tail and 
went out between his front legs—just missed 
his heart, and kept right on going. The 
second and third shots went through him 
sidewise, just back of the heart and seemed 
to make him go faster, if anything. I put a 
fourth shot through his neck, which, of 
course stopped him. This was done with 
the kind of gun Mr. Barnes is cracking up 
as a game-getter. It’ll kill deer all right, 





but too much lead is wasted to suit me, and 
the hide has too many holes in it after you 
have downed him. If this deer had not 
been in the open he would still have been 
going. He could have carried my first three 
bullets into the brush without any trouble, 
but the fourth one nailed him before he 
reached the scrub. Of course, Mr. Barnes 
may be able to hit ’em in the neck every 
crack! But few of us can. 

Later [ shot a forked horn, a large-bodied 
deer, with this same .25-35. He was run- 
ning down hill from me. The bullet ripped 
through his hip and lodged in his stomach, 
and he ran nearly a half mile—ran, in fact, 
on three legs, until my partner stopped him 
with a .303 slug. 

Since then I have known of two deer be- 
ing shot in the very identical manner with 
a .30 Government, and the results were de- 
cidedly different, each deer dropping in his 
tracks. This counts in a heavy brush 
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Brother “X” and nis .50-caliber fusee 
hasn’t got much on Mr. Barnes. who desires 
that ‘a law should be passed prohibiting 
any man from hunting large game if he be 
such a poor shot that he cannot kill an elk 
or bear with a .25-35 practically as quick 
and sure as with a .40 or .50-caliber high- 
power anywhere under 300 yards.” These 
are his exact words. If the elk or bear 
would accommodatingly present himself on 
open ground always, this might hold good; 
but it doesn’t. When a deer or bear, or 
any large game animal, must be hunted in 
dense brush or timber, and in a rough coun- 
try at that, the man behind a .25-35 will lose 


as many as he will get—and the ones he 
punctures will rot in the scrub. 

As to weight and recoil, we, too, like Mr. 
Barnes, claim to be sportsmen. Any man 
sport enough to climb these mountains and 
buck the brush we have here would notice 
but very little the recoil of any of the fol- 
lowing guns: .303 Savage, .32-40 high- 
power, .30 Army, .303 British or .30 Govern- 
ment, chambered for the ’06 cartridge. This 
last will knock the spots off a .50-caliber for 
putting big game down and out. Mr. Barnes 
overestimates the .25-35, and goes as far in 
extremes of small caliber as Mr. “X” did 
with his proposed cannon. 

ROY N. BOWER. 


Likes the New Colt .22 


Sditor Outdoor Life:—A short time ago I 
purchased one of the new Colt .22-caliber 
target revolvers which suits me in every re- 
spect but one, and that is the front sight, 
but this can be easily remedied by fitting a 
gold bead sight in its place, which I intend 
doing. [| note that some are having trouble 
with these little guns, due to empty shells 
sticking, but so far I have experienced no 
such difficulty, nor do J think anything of 
this nature will occur often if shells are 
ejected soon after firing as they always 
should be. If allowed to remain in the 
chambers long after firing they are certain 


to stick. I am using smokeless cartridges, 
but believe semi-smokless better adapted to 
this gun. I do not like black powder cart- 
ridges for any arm. I have had but a limited 
experience with this arm, but believe it is 
capable of making perfect scores, it being 
up to the shooter to know how to hold it. 
Concerning 300-yard turkey shooting, I imag- 
ine I would go hungry if I had to live on 
turkeys I could kill with my .38 S. & W. at 
that range, though I believe there are shoot- 
ers who could hit them at that distance 
quite often. MOSES C. HOWELL. 
Nebraska. 


Questions About Recoil 


[Although this subject was dwelt upon in 
the Arms and Ammunition Query Depart- 
ment for June, and quite exhaustively in 
other issues the past two or three years, we, 
nevertheless, take pleasure in priniing “Sub- 
scriber’s” request, believing that there are 
many still interested in the matter who 
may be disposed to assist in further un- 
ravelling this unusually knotty and perplex- 
ing problem.—Editor. ] 

Editor Outdoor Life:—One thing about 
the recoil of guns [| have been thinking of 
lately. I would like to have these lines in 
your magazine, if you find room, so that 
they will get to the eyes of some one who 
can give some definite information. Prob- 
ably the information will be of interest to 
others also. 

A man who sells guns said, concerning 


automatic guns, that it is not the explosion 
of the powder that ejects the empty shell, 
but the inrush of air after the bullet has 
left the muzzle of the gun. I have won- 
dered since if that is the case. Otherwise 
there seems to be no explanation for the 
Maxim silencer taking up 60 per cent of the 
recoil. Yet it seems as if it were the explo- 
sion which causes recoil. Standing at the 
side of an automatic gun one can see the 
flash as the shell is ejected. That seems 
to be against the theory that it is the inrush 
of air causing the ejection. Suppose we 
take a gun with 24-inch barrel, shooting a 
cartridge with 2,000 feet muzzle velocity. It 
takes that bullet 1-1,000 of a second to clear 
the gun, so it is all done so quickly that 
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one cannot tell which act is first and which 
second. Can someone give information as 
to this? 

How is recoil estimated? The Winches- 
ter table says that a 12-gauge shotgun, with 
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a certain load, has recoil of 31.5 foot-pounds, 
and the .405 Winchester 28.24. It does not 
seem as if any 12-gauge shotgun could give 
such a terrific kick as the .405. 


Washington. “A SUBSCRIBER.” 


Prefers Small-Bore Single-Shot Rifles 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In my opinion, 
more real sport can be obtained by the use 
of either .22 or .32-caliber, rim-fire, single- 
shot, lever-action rifles, such as the famous 
Winchester single-shot and Hopkins and Al- 
len sporting models, both of the falling-block 
type, somewhat after the old Sharps—now 
obsolete—than any other now made. With 
the first named rifle we have an arm that 
has been on the market for many years, 
having-met with the approval of shooters 
generally, In this Winchester model the .22- 
caliber, rim-fire has a kicking extractor 
which throws the empty shell clear of the 
gun when lever is thrown down, but in the 
.32-caliber an extractor which draws the 
shell but a slight distance from the chamber 
when it is readily fully withdrawn with the 


fingers. This model is particularly adapted 
to target shooting, due to the length and 
weight of barrel and perfect balance of the 
whole arm. It can be fitted with all the 
well-known sights, such as Lyman, Marble, 
etc., and is an extremely accurate rifle. 
The Hopkins and Allen lever-action rifle, 
catalogued as No. 1932, has 24-inch octagon 
barrel, Rocky Mountain rear and bead front 
sights, shotgun butt stock, .32-caliber and is 
fitted with automatic ejector. The rifling to 
this arm seems to be perfect, and is of the 
style known as increased twist, which is 
supposed to produce a higher velocity than 
others. In this rifle there are no ugly pro- 
jections of any kind to detract from the 
beauty of the arm, as is the case in some 
other makes. A LOVER OF’ A RIFLE. 


A Pocket Gun with Plenty of Shocking Power 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have a Colt .44-40 
double-action revolver with barrel cut to 
2% inches, which makes it of convenient 
length for pocket use. To facilitate draw- 
ing, I cut the hammer spur off. Not intend- 
ing using as a single-action this feature 
could easily be dispensed with. The shock- 


ing power of this gun is such that I don’t 

want to be the grizzly that will meet the 

man with strength enough to draw, aim and 

pull the trigger six times, though I think 

one shot, properly placed, would usually be 

enough. JOS. WILES. 
Utah. 


The New .22 Smith & Wesson Target Revolver 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The Smith & Wes- 
son people having placed on the market a 
new .22 caliber target revolver, a descrip- 
tion of same may interest your readers. 
Its description follows: Caliber, .22 long 
rifle only; barrel, 6 inches; chamber, 6 
inches; weight, 23 ounces; pull, under 4 
pounds; sights, S. & W. target; grip, check- 


The new arm seems to have the general 
outline of the .32 hand ejector. It is a beau- 
tiful arm, and I predict for it a heavy sale. 
I think the doughty turkey at 300 yards will 
become somewhat “hic jacet’’ when this lit- 
tle gun is discharged his way. The new 
arm is to be marketed through Phil B. Bek- 
eart Co., 717 Market street, San Francisco, 


ered circassian walnut; S. & W. gold mono-§ Cal. REVOLVER CRANK. 
gram inlaid; price, $20. Nebraska. 
Asked of Our Readers. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As [I am a rifle 
crank, I am very much interested in any 





experiments made in rifle practice, and Wish 
to ask your readers some questions. 


Why 
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would some of the old muzzle-loading rifles, 
using a conical swaged bullet, throw a key- 
hole bullet while other rifles would not do 
it? Is it the shape of bullet or kind of twist 
or the accuracy of loading that makes the 
difference? Does the point of a conical bul- 
let keep the line of projection or take the 
trajectory line and strike point on. If so, 
why does the action of gravitation draw 
stronger on point than on the heel of bullet. 
Has any of your readers ever tested a re- 
loaded high-power .30-40 shell with a small 
brass tube tapped into the base of the shell 
extending nearly to the base of bullet, so 
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that the charge was ignited. at base of bul- 
let, and note the effect on the shell, and on 
recoil and penetration and trajectory. I 
have a .30-40 U. S. shell, in which I have 
tapped a small tube, and would like to have 
some one who reloads such shells with nitro 
powder to try it and note the effect, as 
above stated. Of course, it would not hold 
as much powder as the other shell. I would 
like to have it tested with the same amount 
of powder in each kind of shell and also 
with the full powered cartridge, and note 
the effect. J. C. W. 
Pennsylvania. 


The .25 Stevens Rim-Fire 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It gave me con- 
siderable satisfaction to read in the July 
number what Lieutenant Seeley A. Wallen 
had to say in favor of the .25 rim-fire. 
Though I have had no opportunity to try 
this cartridge on large game, I have certain- 
ly found it a killer on small game. 

As to accuracy, I will say that in sighting 
in the rifle on the indoor range, rear peep 
and bead sporting front sights, prone posi- 
tion, I had no difficulty in keeping in the 
9-ring of the N. R. A. gallery target at 75 
feet. 

I have seen this same rifle, a Stevens No. 
44 Ideal, when fitted with disc rear peep 
and Lyman aperture wind gauge front 
sights, score 214 out of 250 on the German 
ring target at 200 yards. This shooting was 
done by Mrs. Gilman with a muzzle and el- 
bow rest on a day calling for frequent wind 
correction in competition with half a dozen 


experienced schuetzen shots using arms of 
the .32-40 class. None exceeded and only 
one tied her score, shooting in the same 


manner. 


It is fair to note that this was the best 
performance ever made by this rifle, but it 
should be enough to show that it possesses 
a fair degree of accuracy. 

It should also be noted that this shooting 
was done with the original uncrimped shell. 
Since the ammunition makers have taken to 
crimping this cartridge it does not seem to 
give the same degree of accuracy. I under- 
stand that it is still turned out in the un- 
crimped form, but local dealers are stocked 
up with the crimped stuff and the demand is 
not great enough to induce them to order the 
more accurate shells from the factory in- 
stead of the crimped stuff from the jobbers. 

Minn. Cc. L. GILMAN. 


Hardy’s and Topperwein’s Work 


Editor Outdoor Life:—With reference to 
an article which appeared in your July num- 
ber, signed by D. C. Smith, in which he at- 
tempts to make a few comparisons between 
one Dr. Bevis, V. S., Captain Hardy, Adolph 
Topperwein and others, in the use of the 
revolver, Mr. Smith quotes some remarkable 
shooting stunts he has seen Dr. Bevis do in 
a shooting gallery, then compares same with 
what he has seen Hardy and Topperwein do 
in actual exhibition work before the public. 
Mr.*Smith no doubt means well. Neither 


Hardy nor Topperwein ever attempt their 


most difficult stunts in regular exhibition 
work. These two veterans of the game have 
made exhibition work a life study as well as 
a study of what the public expect, and only 
put on such work as they are sure of doing 
with great regularity. What either of these 
gentlemen do in regular exhibition work 
and what they can do is an entirely differ- 
ent thing. Every now and then some one 
writes of what this or that “hope” can do 
with firearms and would have you believe 
their new “find” has Hardy and Topperwein 
looking like novices. 





























Here are a few stunts that Hardy does 
that our friend Mr. Smith has perhaps not 
seen him do. I have seen him hit a 24-inch 
wooden ball thrown into the air by himself, 
twice, using a Colt’s officers’ model as sin- 
gle-action. With a revolver in each hand 
he hits a tin can once with left and twice 
with right, thrown into the air. He hits a 
tin can three times using one revolver as 
single-action. He hits marbles and .22 cart- 
ridges thrown into the air, also shoots from 
slack wire. The double swinging targets 
stunt Hardy has done years ago, shooting 
two at one time, but on account of parapher- 
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nalia required, only does the single on the 
road. The shooting of two tin cans thrown 
into the air both Hardy and Topperwein 
have abandoned long ago, as it is not prac- 
ticable, owing to the uncertainty of the as- 
sistant one is likely to get; and the throwing 
is the most important part in such a stunt. 
My only object in replying to Mr. Smith 
is in justice to Captain Hardy and Mr. Top- 
perwein who have made exhibition work 
their life study and have advanced this 
style of shooting to the present high stand- 
ard it now maintains. J. H. PLOGER. 
New Mexico. 


The .41 Double Derringer As a Pocket Gun 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A few months ago 
I bought a pistol which seems very nearly 
to conform with the rules of a perfect pocket 
gun as laid down by several of the gentle- 
men writing on that subject in your maga- 
zine. In fact, it comes as close to being the 
ideal pocket arm as any firearms manuafc- 
turing company of today has yet turned out. 
This is the Remington double derringer. It 
comprises power, light weight, large caliber, 
strength and simplicity, and besides is very 
small and compact, which enables one to 
carry it in the watch pocket if he desires. 

I shall say for the benefit of the readers 
who are not very familiar with this weapon 
that it takes the .41 caliber, short, rim-fire 
cartridge, has two barrels, one placed above 


the other in such a manner as to make a 
flat gun, inconspicuous in the pocket. It 
weighs but 11 ounces and has not much 
more recoil than a .32 caliber pocket revol- 
ver. It can be purchased in blued steel or 
nickel finish. Another good feature of this 
little gun is its low price ($5), and yet is 
perfectly reliable, as all other Remington 
goods are. Of course, it is absolutely out of 
the question to consider using it for target 
practice, but it is certainly a “classy” little 
weapon of defense. 

I hope you will find a place for this in 
the Arms and Ammunition department, for 
I think it a pity that such a splendid little 
arm should pass unnoticed before the eyes 
of those who are looking for just such a gun. 

Maryland. DAVID P. PLATT. 


Small-Bore Rifles 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read Lieutenant 
Wallen’s fine article on the small game rifle 
with much interest, for that is my favorite, 
and, like him, for game give me the soft 
lead, lubricated bullet, if flat-pointed, the 
better. The flat-points make a big hole, is 
my experience. For crows, squirrels, rab- 
bits, muskrats, coon and such itis O. K. My 
favorite combination was a Marlin lever-ac- 
tion, 24-inch barrel, equipped with Lyman 
sights; for ammunition, the -.22 long rifle 
black powder. 

In the San Joaquin valley of California, 
where the ground squirrels are a great pest, 
I used the above constantly, and have killed 
squirrels up to 127 yards with it. A .22 





short doesn’t seem to have the killing power, 
but the ones hit with long rifle succumbed 
instantly. The accuracy and penetration 
were something wonderful. 

I notice Lieutenant Wallen says the Model 
*90 Winchester cannot be cleaned from the 
breech. By taking down the rifle, pushing 
forward the firing pin and opening the ac- 
tion, a brass rod can be passed clear 
through the barrel from front or rear with 
ease. The rod will be cut a little on the 
extractor, but a 25 cent rod is cheaper than 
a $10.80 rifle, and the Winchester Model ’90 
action stands second only to the Reming- 
ton with me. It is the action par excellence 
for a .22. D. WIGGINS. 
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Arms and Ammunition Queries 


Engineer, British Columbia—Would you 
or your readers tell me through Outdoor 
Life if there is at present on the market a 
take-down repeating hammer rifle with 24 
or 26-inch barrel rifled especially for .22 
long rifle cartridge? Would want a gun 
with accuracy required for use with a five 
or six-power telescope sight. My ideal .22 
would be one fitted with Stevens 26-inch 
No. 2 barrel, in take-down model, with re- 
peating action, using clip magazines and not 
hammerless; pistol grip stock with semi- 
Schuetzen butt plate; telescope sight and set 
trigger. The rifle could be used for fine 
target work and also for occasional small 
game shooting, giving one the accuracy of a 
single shot and the convenience of a re- 
peater. Many, no doubt, would believe such 
a rifle an absurd combination. 


Answer:—The nearest approach to the 
combination we know of would be found in 
the 1897 model Marlin or the Model No. 20, 
same make. The first, as you probably 
know, is a lever-action arm, while the sec- 
ond is what is known as a trombone action. 
Both of these little rifles are “take-downs” 
and rifled with a 16-inch twist, which is the 
twist that most makers have found to handle 
the long rifle cartridge perfectly. You can 
obtain one of the ’97 models direct from fac- 
tory, or order through your dealer, and 
have fitted with telescope sights, Swiss, 
shotgun or regular rifle butt stock, as you 
might prefer. These guns cannot be had 
with set triggers, but as they can be worked 
down at the factory or by a careful gun- 
smith to a very light, even pull, this matter 
of a desirable pull is easily obtained. Any 
further information you may require will be 
gladly furnished by the Marlin people. 


F. E. Wharton, Amarillo, Texas.—I have 
used for the past 10 years a .38-70 Winches- 
ter, but wish to change to a gun using a 
smokeless cartridge suitable for all-around 
purposes. What would you advise me to 
purchase, a .30 caliber, a .32 special or a .33 
Winchester? I have almost decided to pur- 
chase a .32 Winchester Special. From your 


experience, and from that of others, do you 





regard the .32 special as a gun which would 
meet all-around conditions? I am contem- 
plating a trip this fall to Mexico, where | 
will find deer, bear, lion, etc. Do you con 
sider the .32 special as having sufficient 
stopping power for such game? Give me 
your opinion as fully as possible concerning 
these three guns, especially the .32 special 
and the .33 Winchester. 

Answer by J. A. McGuire, editor Outdoor 
Life:—Referring to your letter regarding 
guns, would say that the writer has used a 
.30-30 for twelve years, killing about all the 
game in the West from grizzly bears and elk 
down, and would say that for all kinds of 
game up to grizzly bear and elk, the .30-30 
is plenty heavy enough. Comparing the 
.30-30, the .82 and the .33 Winchester, the 
ballistics on these guns run as follows: 

Trajectory, 

Weight. Velocity. Energy. 100 Yds 
.o0...200 gr. 2,056 ft. sec. 1,877 ft. lbs. 1.28 in 
.32...170 gr. 2,112 ft. sec. 1,684 ft. lbs. 1.17 in. 
.30-30.170 gr. 2,008 ft. sec. 1,522 ft. lbs. 1.21 in. 


For all kinds of game, including grizzly 
bear, the .33 or .35 automatic or the .30 U. 
S. government rimless ought to be an ideal 
gun. The .32 special would be plenty good 
enough if you are not expecting to kill griz- 
bly bear and elk. For the game that you 
get in Mexico it is plenty good enough. 





A. C. Sawyer, Sommerville, Mass.—Would 
I get good results from an ’06 rimless cart- 
ridge in a New Springfield loaded with ‘the 
same charge of powder that the Krag cart- 
ridge is loaded with? The Service charge 
for the New Springfield seems unnecessarily 
powerful. 


Answer.—We would recommend a powder 
charge of 31 grains by weight of “Light- 
ning” smokeless powder and the 150-grain 
pointed metal patch bullet. This load de- 
velopes a velocity of 2,044 foot seconds and 
a pressure of 25,731 pounds. At 500 yards 
it requires an elevation of about 775 yards. 
We believe that it will give better satisfac- 
tion than the full service load for the Krag 
rifle used in the 1906 Springfield cartridge. 
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A SPORTSMAN DESIGNS A HUNTING KNIFE. 


of calling 
a hunting 


Last year we had the pleasure 
the attention of our readers to 


knife designed by a well-known Western big 
game hunter, Mr. W. Cc. Tatro of Boise, Idaho. 
It seems that this knife has jumped into al- 
most immediate favor, 
tent that the manufacturers, 
of Boise, 


even to such an ex- 
the Carlson- 


Lusk Hardware Co, Idaho, have 





THE NEW TATRONIFE. 


been compelled to copyright a name for their 
hunting knife in order to protect themselves 
and to insure their customers getting the 
genuine, original ‘“Tatro Hunting Knife.” 
This knife therefore will hereafter be sold 


under the trade mark “Tatronife” (Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Office). 

The original lines of this knife have been 
followed exactly this year, excepting in the 
handle. The steel of the blade now extends 
to the end of the handle, which is made of 
genuine Madagasta ebony, held in place with 
three large brass rivets, making a perfect 
joint. The back of the blade is nicely round- 
ed for a couple of inches to protect the 
thumb in skinning. The ebony handle is 
deeply scarred to imitate stag, giving addi- 
tional security in the grip. 

They are still using the thin, flexible Ger- 
man razor steel blade, which is 5% inches 
long. The total length of the knife is 9% 
inches, the weight 6 ounces. It has an A-1 
well riveted leather scabbard. The knife is 
unconditionally guaranteed. 


They sold last year hundreds of knives on 
addresses from Maine to the Philippines, and 
from Alaska to Mexico, and have compli- 
mentary letters from all over the country 
with repeat orders from every section. This 
fact was sufficient indorsement to warrant 
the firm in improving their knife, and giv- 
ing a much better knife for the same money. 
Their advertisement appears elsewhere in 
our magazine. 


NEW HOLSTER AND SCABBARD CATALOG. 


American sportsmen owe much to the Her- 
mann H. Heiser Saddlery Co. of Denver, who 
have spent so much time and money in cater- 
ing to the sportsmen’s wants in holsters and 
other leather goods. It is safe to say that 
never before has such an extensive and var- 
ied line of holsters, scabbards, sheaths, re- 
coil pads, cartridge belts, hat bands, etc., 
been placed before the inspection of the 
American sportsmen as that which is shown 
in the new “Sportsman’s Catalog” (No, 4) 


just 
tains 80 pages, and 
from cover to cover. 


issued by this company. The book con- 
there is no dead timber 
No one who is a sports- 


man can fail to be interested in at least 
something in its pages. And best of all, it 
is sent gratis to any bona fide sportsman 
who sends for it and mentions this notice. 


“Do it now’’—it 
if you need anything from a 
rifle scabbard. 


will mean something to you 
watch-fob to a 


LATEST MARLIN GUN CATALOG. 


It gives us a real pleasure to call atten- 
tion to the new catalog just issued by the 
Marlin Firearms Co., 37 Willow street., New 
Haven, Conn., a book radically different from 
most gun catalogs and one of the most com- 
prehensive catalogs ever issued in the gun 
trade, 

It is in fact more than a mere catalog, 
for in addition to giving the full specifica- 
tions of the respective guns, it is also a 
practical treatise on gun construction, enter- 
ing understandingly into the discussion of 


materials, methods and manufacture, and the 





safety, conveniences and general advantages 
of modern small arms, and the adaptability 
of the respective forms of gun construction 


to the various sizes and styles of small- 
arms ammunition. 
It also illustrates and describes fuliy the 


many standard styles of cartridges adapted 
to the Marlin line of repeaters, which are 
made in all popular calibers from .22 to .45 
inclusive, and in many different models, 
lengths and styles. New goods shown in 
this new catalog for the first time are: 
The new model 27 Marlin repeater in .25-20 
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and .32-20 calibers, the only pump action re- 
peater in the world that handles these popu- 
lar cartridges; a gun made with take-down 
construction, action parts instantly remov- 
able without using tools, ivory bead front 
and Rocky Mountain rear sights. 

The new model 20 full magazine rifle, 
built with a heavier modeled butt stock than 
the well-known regular model 20, and with 
24-inch octagon barrel, and with magazine 
full length of barrel. It is adapted to the 
use of .22 short, long and long-rifle cart- 
ridges without any change in adjustment, and 
is the only pump action .22 repeater in the 
market that shoots 25 times at one loading. 

Also the model 30 is a new 16 gauge Mar- 
lin model just brought out to succeed the 
well-known light-weight model 16. A new 
model field gun in 12 and 16 gauges, is also 
featured in this book. These are both ex- 
tra short, light, quick-handling guns, made 
with .25-inch open bored barrels, the 16 
gauge lighter than the 12 gauge. 

There’s a world of practical gun knowl- 
edge in this new 122-page Marlin catalog. 
The book will be mailed free to you for 3 
cents postage by the Marlin Firearms Co., 
37 Willow street, New Haven, Conn. 





TARGET SHOOTING BY MOONLIGHT. 


Few people perhaps realize the possibili- 
ties of target shooting by moonlight with 
the aid of a good telescope sight. Such it 
has been the province of Capt. W. H. Rich- 
ard, of the Ohio National Guard, to demon- 
strate, At about 11:30 o’clock on the night 
of July 10th, he placed a target on the 800- 





yard range at Camp Perry and fired a series 
of 20 shots at it, using a rifle with Win- 
chester barrel, Winchester telescope sight 
and Winchester cartridges. A lantern was 
thrust forward to the target after each shot 
to show the point of impact of the bullet. 
Captain Richard said that “the shots found 
the proper place about as well as though the 
shooting had been done by daylight.” His 
first shot was a close four, this being prac- 
tically a sighting shot. After that most of 
them were bulls. He made a total of 94 
out of a peene? 100, getting 12 straight 
bulls, and his last 15 shots showed up a total 
of 73 out of a possible 75. This demonstra- 
tion indicates that the modern telescope 
sight does not need the broad light of day 
to be effective, but that the light of the pale 
moon is sufficient for accurate shooting. 
This may offer a suggestion to many marks- 
men for practice at night. Since penning the 
above word has been received of a still more 
remarkable demonstration of night shooting 
by Lieutenant Colonel C. B. Winder at Camp 
Perry, July 22d. Instead of the moon, he 
had for illumination a small camp fire on 
top of the butt at the 800-yard range. With 
this scanty light, he was able to make a 
score of 98 out of 100, using a Winchester 
barrel, Winchester telescope and Winchester 
cartridges, 





TWO ANIMAL-LIFE HANGERS. 


The Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cart- 
ridge Company have slightly varied their 
custom of distributing hangers this year in 
putting out two hangers. Each is designed 
to reach one great territorial division of 
the country. Each represents a moment that 
calls for a gun. One of these, a dog paint- 
ing, designed for shot-shell-consuming terri- 
tories, is from the brush of George Ford 





Morris. The other, “An Exciting Moment.” 
depicted here, is the conception of W. C. 
Wyeth, the famous illustrator and artist. 
One or the other of these should hang in 
the home of every sportsman. Whatever 
shooting he does (rifle or shotgun), it will 
serve as an almost breathing reminder of 
the joys of the open, 
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Dealers are asked to write the Advertis- 
ing Department, Remington Arms-Union Me- 
tallic Cartridge Co., 299 Broadway, New York 
City, for both the hangers and the 1911 Game 
Lay booklet, just issued, mentioning this 
notice. 





AN UNIQUE ADVERTISING POSTER. 


We show here a line-cut of one of the 
strongest and most attractive lithograph 
posters ever designed to advertise and sell 
photographic goods. The size of the original 
is 12x18%. 

We may add that this poster is also shown 
in a large scale on the outside wall of the 
factory premises of the C.._ P. Goerz Ameri- 
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can Optical Co. in New York, and as the 
same poster is used extensively by the other 
branches of the C. P. Goerz Co., all over 
the world, the traveling public will soon be 
familiar with the “Man with the Camera” 
and will know that the world famous Goerz 
products may be had wherever this poster 
is shown, 





“IT BEATS THE DUTCH.” 


Editor Outdoor Life: The enclosed post 
card may interest you in that it is an in- 
quiry from Holland showing that the peo- 
ple in Holland must read Outdoor Life. We 
thought your circulation was pretty well 
fenced in by the Pacific and Atlantic oceans, 
but it seems that Outdoor Life has jumped 
the fence. Will you please return it for our 
files the next time you write us. 

ITHACA GUN CO. 
Copy of Postal. 

Ithaca Gun Co.: Saw your advertisement 
in Outdoor Life. I should like to receive a 
catalog in colors, 

Respectfully yours, 
G. VAN ARKEL, 

Westeinde 132, The Hague, Holland. 





THE GROWTH OF THE MOTORCYCLE. 


If anyone thinks that cycling or motor- 
cycling are “dead ones” they have missed 
their ess. We predict for both of these 
healthful pastimes a greater percentage of 
growth in the next 20 years than that which 
the automobile will show. Motorcycling, 
especially, is growing in popular favor, espe- 
cially when a man can now take his wife 
and little child with him on a spin, as for 
instance, can be done on an Bmblem-Twin 
motorcycle. These machines are among the. 
fastest and most substantial made. 

Mr. E. S. Moody of Glencoe, Minn., writes 
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Steel Fishing Rods 


Here’s the best book on fishing ever written—and it 
doesn’t cost you a cent, Go to your dealer and buy 
a “BRISTOL” Rod and he 
will give you one of these 
books absolutely free. 
Book contains 144 pages just pack- 
ed with expert fishing advice and 
tiful illustrations. 
THREE WINNERS 

out of four in the Field and Stream 
small mouth Black Bass Contest 
(just closed) used *“BBISTOL”’ 
Rods. Italways pays to insist on 
a “BRISTOL.” 

SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOGUE 
and give us your dealer's name 
and address so we can supply him 
with books free for you. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
88 Horton St, BRISTOL, CONN. 



























concerning this machine: “On August 34d, 
1910, our 7-h. p. Emblem Twin arrived and 
since that date there has been no lull in 
our riding. We have experienced nothing 
but a continual round of pleasure, making 
various trips of from 100 to 400 mile runs, 
without stops, except for refreshments and 
gas. We have made an average on these 
trips of 20 to 25 miles per hour. The Emblem 
has always been on the job as a speeder and 
a hill climber.” 

Send for an Emblem catalog to the Em 
blem Manufacturing Co., Angola, N. Y. 





NEW SIDE ARM FOR NAVY. 


Following the recent army trials of auto- 
matic pistols and the selection of the Colt 
by the Ordnance Board, the Navy Depart- 
ment conducted severe tests to determine 
the suitability of the same arm for the Na- 
val branch of the service, with the result 
that the Colt Automatic pistol was proven 
conclusively to have no equal for strength, 
accuracy and durability and has been offi- 
cially adopted as the side arm of the U. S. 
Navy. 

With two large government contracts 
(Army and Navy) to be given immediate at- 
tention, it will be many months before this 
particular model, caliber .45, will be ready 
for commercial distribution, but the man in- 
terested in a caliber .25, .32, .38, .380 or regu- 
lar stock model .45 Colt Automatic pistol has 
the satisfaction of knowing that every “Colt” 
possesses the same merits that resulted in 
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the adoption of the model 1911 by the U. S. 
Army and Navy in consequence of its marked 
superiority to any other known pistol. A 
folder giving the details of the government 
tests will be sent free to any address on ap- 
plication to the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 





A BOOK FOR FISHERMEN. 


“Ever Go Fishing” is the title of a book- 
let written by W. D. Johnston, 301 Dakota 
Avenue, Pierre, South Dakota, which should 
be in the hands of every fisherman and na- 
ture lover in America. This booklet, though 
small in size, is unusually large in informa- 
tion as it tells in a simple and concise way 
how to skin, mount and preserve fish skins 
true to life right on the ground where you 
catch the fish and at practically no expense. 
Mr. Johnston sells this booklet for 50 cents 
with money back guarantee, Now is the time 
to send for it. 


SHOOTING GLASSES FREE ON TRIAL. 


The following letter has been received from 
the F. W. King Optical Co. of Cleveland, O., 
makers of the well-known King Shooting 
Glasses. As the value of shooting glasses 
for hunters and shooters is only beginning 
to become known, we believe that many ot 
our readers will want to take advantage of 
this company’s liberal offer: 

Editor Outdoor Life: So much comment 
and attention has been attracted by our offer 
to send any of our amber glasses to sports- 
men without requiring references that we 
shall place ourselves on record: 

Your name and address on a 
the request that we send 


postal with 
you on 30 days’ 


trial a pair of our glasses will bring you a 
pair as soon as we can fill the order. You 
are under no obligation whatever to keep 


them and we would at least like to have you 
see our product and show it fo your friends. 

A good shooting glass may be had for $2.25 
and the best for $6. 

So many sportsmen have written 
tical letters thinking there were “strings’ 
tied to this offer somewhere that we are 
courteously allowed by Mr. J. A. McGuire. 
the editor, to publish this notice with his in- 
dorsement. THE F. W. KING OPT. CO., 

Cleveland, O. Per F. W. King, Pres. 


us skep- 


WATERPROOFING CANVAS. 


In our last issue we dwelt upon the ad- 
vantage of waterproofing canvas and gave 
the name of a company that could for a mod- 
erate cost supply the liquid necessary for 
this purpose. The name of this company 
is the Price Fireproofing Co. of Poughkeep- 


sie, N. Y., and we are just in receipt of a 
letter from them saying that their liquid, 
called the Price Waterproofing Liquid, is 


easily applied with a brush or sponge, that 
it can be done without heating and with posi- 
tively no injury to the fabric. Their ad ap- 
pears in this number. 


CATALOG OF ALL KINDS OF FOOT- 
WEAR. 


In this age of specialization, when men de- 
vote their lives to one single phase of an 
art or an industry, we believe it pays to con- 
sult the specialist. The man who makes a 
life study of boring rifle barrels is a good 
man to see when you want an accurate- 
shooting rifle, and so it goes down the line 
through all the walks and professions of 
life. 


But this is not what we started out to say. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


which was that the nobbiest and neatest 
catalog we have seen in a long time is that 
just gotten out by the Witchell-Sheill Co., 
hunting boot and shoe specialists of Detroit, 
Mich. Everything from a bicycle shoe to a 
hunting boot is to be found in this cata- 
log—baseball shoes, sprinting shoes, football! 
shoes, gymnasium shoes, basket-ball shoes, 
bowling shoes, sparring shoes, golf shoes, 
tennis shoes, yachting shoes, hockey shoes, 
skating shoes—even ballet dancing shoes. [If 
you are any kind of a sport or sportsman 
these people can fit you out. Send for their 
catalog, which is gratis, and mention this 
notice, 





AN EXPERT TAXIDERMIST. 


We take pleasure in announcing the ad- 
vent into the taxidermy field of V. H. Bor- 
cherdt, for the past 12 years taxidermist in 
chief of the Colorado Museum of Natural 
History, City Park, Denver. Mr. Borcherdt 
has decided to open up a taxidermic studio 
in Denver, a fact that many will hail with 
pleasure. He has done some very fine groups 
during his connection with the Denver mu- 
seum, and even before his connection with 
that institution he was a finished taxider- 
mist of note. 

Mr. Borcherdt is an expert big game hunter 
and a resident for many years of the famous 
Jackson Hole country of Wyoming. We be- 
speak for him a cordial reception from the 
big game and other sportsmen of the West. 





THE WEISS BINOCULARS. 


In this issue will be found a full-page ad- 
vertisement of the Paul Weiss (Denver) 
binoculars. We wish to call especial atten- 
tion to Mr. Weiss’ goods, because he is a 
sportsman himself, and one of the most sci- 
entific opticians in the West. He annually 
takes a trip to Europe to buy goods and 
therefore keeps always abreast of the times. 
He issues a special binocular and field glass 
catalog, which every sportsman contemplat- 
ing the purchase of a pair of glasses should 
possess. We ourselves use a pair of his bin- 
oculars in our big game hunting, and we can 





attest with much pleasure to their suprem- 
acy. 
NOTES. 
The Colorado Kennel Club will hold its 
Seventh Annual Bench Show September 27, 


28, 29 and 30 in Denver. F. R. Dutton, man- 
ager Hotel Standish, Denver, is secretary. 


Harry Kahler, at the Eastern handicap, 


held at Wilmington, Del., July 12th, in the 
great double bird event, 50 doubles, made 
the splendid score of 92 ex, 100. Mr. Kahler 


used a Lefever gun. 


As an illustration. of the wonderful en- 
durance and continued accuracy of Colt Au- 
tomatic Pistols a test was recently made by 
firing 10,000 shots from one pistol, without 
cleaning the arm in any way. 


The Third Annual Field Trial of the Iowa 
Foxhunters’ Association will be held at Earl- 
ham, Ia., commencing October 2d and ending 
October 7th. For further information write 
the secretary, L. F. Gingery, Earlham, Ia. 


Mr. C. Cc. Collins of Alldine, Indiana, the 
national amateur champion, broke 285 out ot 
300 clay birds at the Jewell, Iowa, shoot, 
July ist and 2d. He won the high amateur 
average with a percentage of 99. Mr. BE. H. 
Storr, of Baltimore, Md., with a No. 525 Ste- 
vens repeater, was high gun at the Fourth 
of July all-day shoot of the Roanoke Gun 
Club, Roanoke, Va. Score 178x180. Mr. 
Storr also made the long run—133 straight. 








